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PREFACE. 



J^HIS book is sent into the world, like a friendless child, 
with no claim to notice, and no expectation of 
' favour, but with all the fond attachment of a hope- 
less parent. The verses coUectecf in its pages have been 
written on occasions which have been as breaks in the 
chain of nearly sixty years of incessant labour and 
struggling effort in fields far removed from literary study. 
They form in some measure the broken record of the 
inner life of a busy public career, which men at times 
have treated too indulgently and at other times have 
blindly and perversely misjudged, but which few have 
critically understood. The hidden burning passion, the 
pulsations of prescient thought, the unsullied yearning for 
the higher part, the involuntary scorn of worldly-mantled 
meanness, the better aspirations of the unsatisfied spirit 
— have found imperfect expression in these desultory 
verses. To those who desire to know the author in his 
political character they will have an interpretable interest, 
and in the investigations of the curious they may serve 
to throw light on transactions and proposals which are 
now as little heard of as if they were forgotten. 

If any liberal critic denies the quality of poetry to 
this book, no one will take the trouble to question his 
verdict. The book is not published to establish a poet's 
reputation. The object of its publication may be 
gathered from the foregoing sentences, and if that object 
is not discovered no loss will ensue to any one. But men 
of literary reputation have spoken kindly of these verses. 



VI. 



and from among many three are quoted below. The first 
is a favourite American poet, William Cullen Beyant. 
The second is Thomas Woolneb, R.A., the authca: of 
"My Beautiful Lady," " Silenus," "Pygmalion," and 
" Tiresias." The third' is Alfred Domett, the author of 
** Banolf and Amohia," a great poem on a rare subject, 
and one of surprising power. The asterisks denote 
omissions referring to other subjects. 



William Cullen Bryant. 

Boslyn, Lpng Island, N.Y., 

December 8th, 1875. 

Mt Dear Sih, 

* # # * ♦ * 

From the volume of poems I learn that you have 
found time among your public cares to cultivate polite , 
literature, and to produce charming verses. I like them, 
not only as verses, but as compositions inspired by large 
and generous sympathies. 

Faithfully yours, 

Wm. C. Bryant, 
The Hon. Sir Henry Parkes. 



Vll. 

Thomas Woolner. 

29 Welbeck Street, 

London, W., 

September 26, 1886. 
My Dear Sir Henry, 

Accept my warmest thanks for your kindness in 
sending me the volume of poems. That called ** Seventy" 
interested me most personally, as it intimated the vigour 
that still stirs in your blood, and suggested the hope that 
when the people awake to the value of sound policy you 
will be ** all there " to fulfil their desires. 

You ought to send Tennyson a copy of your poems, 
for he took great interest in the last volume you collected. 
* * * * * 

Ever truly yours, 

Thomas Woolner. 



Alfred Dombtt. 

32 St. Charles' Square, 

North Kensington W., 

7th November, 1886. 
My Dear Sir Henry, 

I have to give you hearty thanks for your kindness 
in sending me your little, book of poems. 

As I read your poems, I kept saying to myself, " How 
excellently well he writes I" with a kind of surprise (which 
I had no right to feel) at the mastery and music of the 
versification, and the terseness and force of the language. 
But this surprise was owing to my having looked upon 
you always as an " old Parliamentary hand," and not 
having had the least notion that you were all the time 
(in the same complimentary sense) an " old Poetical 
hand.'' For you show all the finish and accomplishments 
of an experienced writer of verse. I have read your 
poems — many of them over and over again — and each 
time feel the more convinced that whatever else they 



VIU. 

may be or may rot be, they are at least true poetry, 
genuine natural feelings beautifiilly and always musically 
expressed, or rather sun^. Your poem on the poor 
Bussian Nihilist Princess is full of terse, powerful compact 
statements of fact and noble descriptions of character, all 
as usual in beautiful harmonious language. But I am 
perhaps more interested in the lyrics that seem the result 
of personal experience. Your *' Seventy " is original, and 
noble in sentiment. " Solitude " is most picturesquely 
descriptive (I suppose of your own country seat), and has 
some grand lines in it about the heroes and sages, &c., of 
past times. So in * a different tone is " Life on the 
Mountains." I should like to see a painting of that 
" Waratah " — a tree I never heard of. All your songs at 
sea are really sung, and are alive with true natural 
feeling. " The Daughter of Toil " is a capital pendant to 
Tennyson's " Lord of Burleigh " — giving the opposite 
quite natural view of a poor girl's feelings under similar 
circumstances. ** Bagged Jane " is wholesome and fresh 
and humorous. The verses on Brougham (whose in- 
tellectual power and position I think you rightly estimate) 
and those on Bismarck have fine masculine lines and 
thoughts. That stanza in "Inez" ("that something 
which is always you ") is really worthy of Bums himself. 
The " Patriot " (though quite a general and true picture of 
the fickleness of the mob) is, I am half afraid, drawn from 
your own experience of some of your New South Wales 
blatant gutter-quidnuncs and *' fussy bletherumskites." 
But I should find something praiseworthy to be re- 
marked upon in every one of your poems — so must stop 
here. The brief bits of religious sentiment here and there 
interspersed are- always true, enlightened, elevated and 
manly. In short, your book, in my opinion, would be a 
credit to anyone. 

'JS Jji 'P * '•• 'T' 

Dear Sir Henry, 
Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 

Alfred Domett. 
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FATHERLAND. 

Thk brave old land of deed and song, 
Of gentle heart and manhood strong, 
Of queenly maids and heroes grand, 
Of equal laws, — our Fatherland ! 

Though bcm beneath a brighter sun, 
Shall we fot^t the marvels done, 
By soul outspoken, blood outpoured, — 
By bard and patriot, song and sword 1 

Forget how firm and true our sires, 
Still lighted by their battle-fires, 
'Gainst kingly power and kingly crime, 
Long struggled in the Stuart time t 



FATHERLAND. 

How in a rolling sea they stood, 
Where every wave was freemen's blood, — 
Shall we forget the time of strife, 
When freedom's only price was life ? 

Shall Cromwell's memory, Milton's lyre, 

Not kindle 'mong us souls of fire. 

Not raise in us a spirit strong — 

High scorn of shams — quick hate of wrong ? 

Shall we not learn, Australians born, 
To smile on tinselled power our scorn, — 
At least, a freeman's pride to try. 
When tinselled power would bend or buy ? 

The brave old land of deed and song. 
Ne'er will we do her memories wrong ! 
For freedom here we'll firmly stand, 
As stood our sires for Fatherland ! 



A PASSING rhyme; 



Men of the sword have won their way to power 
By wondrous strides, which made their fellows blind, 

So high did they in guilty splendour tower, 
Soldiers in soul and masters of their kind. 



But step by step, though steps as of a god, 
They rose o'er conquered kingdoms to renown, 

Till all eyes grew expectant, where they trod, 
Of the triumphal car or regal crown. 



Men have been summoned from the plough, to save 
A reeling State by foes and factions torn ; 

But they in better days had led the brave 

And swayed the good, ere back in triumph borne. 



4 A PASSING RHYME. 

Yet other marvels, for the world to scan 

Have we Australians, — though our days are few, — 
To dim the fame of conquering Corsican, 

ft 

The Roman patriot's glory to outdo. 

Here men leap forth, the statesmen of an hour, 
With one untutored bound, to highest place, 

Who yesterday had never dreamt of power. 

Whom none had named for mad ambition's race. 

Here men are called to rule, — ah, self-deceived ! 

Because — if for a cause the thing can be — 
They have neglected most and least achieved. 

To found a State or set a People free.* 



These lines were written in the middle of 1856, on the completion of 
the Donaldson Cabinet. 



SUGGESTED BY POLITICAL CHANGES IN 

MEN IN POWER AND MEN OUT OF 

POWER IN 1856. 



Poor land ! of what avail for thee 

Thy summer wilds and skies resplendent, 

If all this light still lifeless be, 

And man grow here a thing dependent ? 

Wilt learn to sing of elder worth. 

Of Greece, as some Greek menial sings, 

While thy own sons, mock lords of earth, 
Take rank among thy creeping things ? 

Wilt learn to laud the perished brave — 
Talk loud of deeds of foreign name — 

Content to own no hero's grave — 
Content to own no patriot's fame ? 



6 



8Ug<Jested by political changes. 



Of what avail were Saxon hosts, 

With summer wilds and skies resplendent, 
Without that first of Saxon boasts — 

A spirit free and independent ? 





THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 



[Written a ^ort time before the-General Election which took place under 
the new Ck>n8titution in March and April, 1856.] 

The splendour of tradition here 

Lights up no line of deathless names, 

Such as old England's barons were, 

Whose worth our modern valour shames. 

Ay ! men were men in those proud days — 
If Power could curb the nation's will, 

At least, *twas met, in battle's blaze, 
By brave resistance, god-like still ! 

Their pride was not a paltry pride. 

Who England's ancient houses reared, — 

Their very crimes seem glorified, 

Now pleas for meanest guilt are heard ! 
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THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 9 

As we acquit ourselves to-day, 

And vindicate the voter's trust, 
The broad foundations we shall lay 

V 

For Freedom's temple o'er our dust. 

Then, who would yield to base intent, 

Or coward fear or villain gain, 
fn choosing our first Parliament — 

In planting Freedom's mustard grain 1 
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WRITTEN ON FIRST HEARING OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 

CONFLICTS IN PARIS, IN JUNE, 1848, AND OF THE 

MILITARY ASCENDANCY OF CAVAIGNAC. 



Beautiful spirit that walketh the sea ! — 
Oh ! never may earth be fit dwelling for thee ? 
Never wilt thou in thy splendour remain ? 
Ever invoked by thy martyrs in vain ? 

Named of the mountain, sweet Freedom, art thou ! 
Maid of the torrent, with sunshiny brow ! 
And thy presence has girded the mountaineers bold, 
Till stronger they grew than the giants of old. 

Thou stay'dst but to smile on the patriot s grave, 
And art gone to thy realm of the rainbow and wave ; 
Fass'd from the hills like the lightning, and none 
May follow where thou in thy glory art gone ! 



REVOLtlTIONARY CONFLICta IN PAKIS. 1 1 

Wooed to the populous city art thou, 
And thfi glorified multitudes fealty avow ! 
But dimm'd is thy light by the terrors of crime, 
And thy voice dies away in the murmur, "Not 

When wilt thou come and find rest in the world. 
With thy banners of peace o'er the nations unfurled^ 
When will the fratricide struggle be o'er, 
And man in thy beauty be blest evermore t 
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LAMARTINE. 



Nearer to Heaven what mind could rise 
Than in its glorious strength did thine ? 

What gaze more steadfast reach the skies, 
O'er evil deed, and evil sign ? 

Thine was the calmly burning thought 
Which slept not o'er the patriot*s toil ; 

Thine was the seraph love which caught 

Fresh light from Truth, 'mid Treason's spoil ! 

And, though the hero's stern resolve 
The armijd strifes of France control'-' — 

Still let the poet's mind evolve 

The questions of her struggling soul ! 

* In allusion to the Dictatorship of Cavaignac^ 



LAMARTINE. 13 

Still may pale France thy genius feel, 
Ripening her pure and equal laws, 

Till far-off nations spring, all zeal 
And bravery, to the common cause ! 

Of all the sun-bright names that make 
The daylight of our human world, 

First shall they turn to thine, when wake 
Young States, with Freedom's flag unfurled. 

And oh ! if conflicts tierce and high 
Should ever rend Australia's heart — 

May one not less than thou be nigh. 
To teach the patriot's noble part ! 



u 



THE SUN-THOUGHT. 



A YOUTH rein'd in his prancing steed 

On Bourke's proud-statued hill, 
And bent his eye, with passicmate heed, 

Where day was breaking still ; 
He watch'd the glorifying gleams 

Sent through the cloud-shapes grand. 
And gazed until the god all beams 

Burst on his native land. 

And like a god, indeed, he rose — 

That bright Australian sun. 
Swift through the gorgeous phantom-shows, 

Which flame — are changed — are gone — 
Like battle-pomps of many a legion. 

When first their bright ranks close ; 
Or burning city in a region 

Of dim and distant snows. 



THE SUN-THOUGHT. 15 



Ay, glorious more than dream of things 

All beauty, joy, and power. 
Broke forth his world-illuminings, 

His splendours of that hour. 
And blissful aS may ever seem 

This thorny world of ours, 
The palaced shore and harbour-stream 

Glow'd in his beamy showers. 



The young Australian pressed his steed 

Onward, with throbbing heart ; 
Wild, thrilling thoughts, which none might read, 

Rich hopes new-born, were part 
Henceforth of his impassioned life ; 

And ever in his breast, 
By day, by night, in calm, in strife. 

That picture seem'd to rest. 



16 THE SUN-THOUGHT. 

^hat glorious picture he had seen 

' From infancy till then, 

But it a shining blank had been — 

No thought of free-born men 
Had flashed upon his spirit there, 

No prescience of the fame 
And greatness of a land so fair 

E*er smote him, as with flame. 

But ever hence shall he behold 

That picture, at all hours. 
With thoughts more rich than virgin gold, 

With hopes more bright than flowers. 
And, *mid the soul-fret of the mart. 

And in the ball-room's glee, 
His country shall be next his heart — 

A nation great and free. 
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THE BURIED CHIEF.* 

NOVEMBER 6, 1886. 



With speechless lips and solemn tread, 

They brought the Lawyer-Statesman home : 

They laid him with the gathered dead, 
Where rich and poor like brothers come. 

How bravely did the stripling climb^ 
From step to step the rugged hill : 

His gaze thro' that benighted time 
Fix'd on the far-off beacon still. 

He faced the storm that o'er him burst. 
With pride to match the proudest born : 

He bore unblench'd Detraction's worst — 
Paid blow for blow, and scorn for scorn. 



* Sir James Martin, Chief Justice of New South Wales, was born I82(>, 
and died November 4, 18i;6. 

B 



18 THB BURIED CHIEF. 

He scaled the summit while the sun 
Yet shone upon his conquered track : 

Nor falter*d till the goal was won, 

Nor, struggling upward, once look'd back. 

But what avails the " pride of place," 
Or winged chariot rolling past ? 

He heeds not now who wins the race. 
Alike to him the first or last. 




TO A BEAUTIFUL FRIENDLESS CHILD ; 
AGED FOUR YEARS. 



Did shock of birth-bliss slay thy mother ? 

How from all kindred torn ? 
Than God's all-seeing eye, what other 

Saw that a man was born 1 

Cast forth on this wide world of strife, 

Bereft of human claim, 
Without the common ties of life, 

Without a home or name ! 

Poor waif — and yet why call thee poor — 

Nature thy lot hath lifted 
Above the herb of men — what door 

Will close on one so gifted ? 



20 TO A BEAUTIFUL FRIENDLESS GUILD. 

So bright in form, so clothd with grace, 
So rich in child-like speech — 

Whoever sees thy pleading face 
Will stay within thy reach. 

Proud, radiant boy ! alone, yet heir 

To all the world can give. 
Thy home and friends are everywhere — 

What wealth for thee to live ! 



What need of star or coronet, 
Or dross from India's mines ? 

On thee, in rosy splendours set, 
God's stainless order shines. 

What matter, though a mother's love 
Ne'er bless'd thy cradled sleep — 

The watch set o'er thee from above 
God's angels still will keep. 



TO A BEAUTIFUL FRIKNDLKSS CHILD. 21 

Thy part shall be to lead, to guide, 

To breast and break the storm, 
To win thyself a name of pride. 

Child of the chief -like form.* 



^The occasion of these verses will be fresh in the minds of many 
readers of the Sydney papers. In the year 1888, a poor man, whose wife 
had recently died, came to the Premier of New South Wales with an 
adopted child, whom he was no longer able to support. The story was a 
pathetic one. The child had been adopted by the wife of this working 
man, and very tenderly the foster-parents appeared to have dischsrged 
their self-imposed duty until the poor woman died. Struck by the 
gentleness of the child, and by the generous conduct of his protectors, 
some few gentlemen, yielding to this touching instance of how the poor 
help the poor, determined to do something to befriend the littln waif. 
The facts of his brief history are these : — A man and his wife hear of a 
child whom somebody wants to be rid of. They have no children of their 
own, and without discovering its parents they offer the child a home, and 
what is almost as important, a name— for hitherto it had none. Time 
passes. The child grows into a boy four years old ; his foster-mother 
dies, and in vain the bereft husband tries to continue his care of him. 
But that is impossible. '* I couldn't leave him even to go and look for work," 
hesaidpiteously. The Cabinet Council wassittingatthe Colonial Secretary's 
office when the poor man came with the view of getting the child into one 
of the asylums. The Premier took the little fellow by the hand and intro- 
duced him to his colleagues, who inmiediately formed a small fund towards 
his future maintenance. Then the child was sent downstairs to the head 
messenger's wife for a good dinner. When the meal was over his hostess 
enquired if he would like to stop with her altogether. '* No," the child 
replied, **I should not. There are two many fathers here." The ex- 
pression was childlike in its very suggestiveness. He had known two 
fathers already, but the idea that there could be more than one mother 
never appeared to enter his mind. He had known but one, and she was 
a foster-mother, and— dead.— This note is copied from Tub Crktbnnial 
Magazine, in which the verses first appeared. 
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CHARLES AND OLIVER. 



Sir Oliver Cromwell, the uncle of the Lord Protector, suniptuoiulv 
entertained James the Pint at the old Manor-house of Hinchinbrook. on 
the new Kingr's Journey from Scotland. There is a tradition that the little 
Prince Charles and the young Oliver, one four years of age and the other 
five, met on this occasion, and that they had a quarrel, emling in fisticuffs, 
in which the future unhappy King got worsted. 

Two children met — four years and five — 
One born to wear the English Crown, 

One fated with his King to strive — 
To strike the sceptred traitor down. 

In old Sir Oliver's great hall, 

Where James was feasted royally, 

Grappled in ire those wrestlers small. 
Mindless of all the strife to be. 

What cause of childish quarrel theirs ? 

What wayward gust their spirits shook ? 
What harbinger of royal cares 

Strode through the halls of Hinchinbrook ? 



CHARLES AND OLIVER. 23 

And when King Charles in after years 
Was battling for his battered throne, 

His Kingdom steeped in blood and tears, 
Remembered he the days long gone, 

When Oliver the child had dared ' 

To flout him in his infant pride, 
The same grim wrestler now prepared 

For the red crime of regicide. 

Now Worcester's bloody field is lost. 
Pale phantoms point to Eliot's grave. 

Rises forsaken Strafford's ghost. 
All round black Havoc's banners wave. 

Vanished the scenes so bright and fair. 

The headsman waits where courtiers smiled ; 

In this dread moment of despair. 

Thought Charles of that fierce five years child ? 



24 



A LEAGUE HYMN.* 



Come, brothers, come ! the new-born South, 
Whose brow is flushed at thought of shame, 

Victoria, in her radiant youth, 

Bends forth her sons to guard her fame. 

And she, the trampled martyr-child. 
Who sits upon our coast, and weeps. 

Like Lamb's sweet Rosamund defiled — 
Tasmania midst her twofold deeps : 

She, beautiful Tasmania, hath 
The bearers of her eloquent plea. 

The champions of her sore-tried faith, 
Before thine altar. Liberty ! 



* Written in the early part of the year 1851, when a Conference of 
Delegates from the Ck>Ionie8 was held in Sydney, to promote the objects 
of the Australasian Anti-Transportation Leajfue. 
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We meet in peace, with high disdain 

Of strategem or base intrigue, 
Our riffhts, as freemen, to maintain ; 

As brothers true, we join the League. 

Brothers ! may Heaven's own breath pervert 

Her soil, if, recreant of them all. 
Eldest Australia fail t* assert 

Her children's rights, at Freedom's call. 

But, no ! to swell our traitor-tales. 

No future scribe, nor bard unborn. 
Shall dash the name of New South Wales 

With satrap's jeer or patriot's scorn. 

Come, brothers, come ! we rouse us all 
'Gainst wicked scheme and base intrigue. 

With hearts prepared to stand or fall 
By young Australia's glorious League. 
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OUR COMING COUNTRYMEN, 



England's poor, who wanderers be 
On her highway o*er the sea, ! 
Trodden long in England's dust — 
Out at last from England thrust ! 

Children of the former brave, 
Who, on battle-field and wave, 
Fought for England in the time 
Ere her poverty was crime. 

Ye, whose labour and whose skill, 
And whose scorn of every ill. 
Save the woe ordained by State, 
Made her greatest of the great ! — 

Whose intelligence and power 
(Though ye be old England ^s poor,) 
Best support her mighty name 
Of imperishable fame. 
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Ye who come — when statesmen say 
That is left the only way 
To appease lean Hunger's cries — 
Out to England's colonies. 



Know ye what fair masters wait — 
Master both and magistrate — 
Ye to give your sweat for bread, 
When Australia's shores ye tread. 

Know ye, gentlemen are they 
Who in open daylight say 
England's convicts they prefer 
To you pauper-scum from her ! — * 



* In the years 1848 to 1850, during the protracted agritation for the 
abolition of transportation, and when these lines were written, the senti- 
ments expressed in this and the folIowir>ir verse might frequently be heard 
from the lips of the Magistrates of the Territory, in almost the self -same 
language as is here used. 
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Convicts, for they cheaper are, 
And more governable far ; 
Convicts, with no idle child 
To be rationed in the wild ! 

In the wild, where go ye must, 
And to these men's mercies trust ; 
And, arise what quarrels may, 
Tlieir adjudgment still obey ! 

Where revenge and lust ne'er sleep. 
Let wild nature smile or weep, 
Unabash'd as unforgiven. 
While the sun looks down from Heaven ! 

Where all British law is dead. 
As our senators have said,* 
And the honest pay a price 
For the sufferance of vice. 



^ The late Sir Stuart Donaldson, in a speech in the Legislative Council 
of that day, described an immense tract of country in the Northern dis- 
tricts where honest men found it necessary, for the protection of their 
property, to live on good terms with their disreputable neighbours. 
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" Ample room for life " is there, 
And it is a region fair, — 
Ample room, but not for man 
In the heaven-appointed plan. 

Where the cedars fringe the river 
In the summer light forever. 
And the plain and valley pine 
For the plough and harrow's tine ; 

Not a single cottager. 

Like the men your fathers were. 

Is there through the sun-bright regions ; 

Only sheep in countless legions. 

One man's flocks, for you to tend, 
O'er a kingdom's space extend, — 
You or isle-barbarian," 
China's slave or cheaper man. 



* The late Mr. Benjamin Boyd introduced a number o' South Sea 
Islanders, with a view to their employment as shepherds. The experi- 
ment proved an utter failure. 
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Though the factory's crowded floor 
Hold you not as heretofore ; 
Though ye tread the fragrant ground, 
With the free pure air all round ; 

Though no workhouse mandate now 

May your suflering spirits bow ; 

« 
Though ye feel, and justly may, 

Ye have won your bread each day, — 

Ye all Christian faith will need 
Not to curse your lot indeed. 
Still pursued by wretchedness, 
New and different, but not less. 



THE PRAYER OF THE ENGLISH 
MULTITUDE. 



Our God and theirs ! look down on us 

Who perish day by day ! 
And them for whom we suffer thus, 

Still labour as we may ! 



Before the robin opes his eye, 
We wake to labour's task ; 

Before the light is in the sky. 
Thy help, O Lord, we ask ! 



Still ever, ever task'd, O Lord 1 

The breaker of the soil 
Ke'er drinks the sage's saving word — 

May spare no hour from toil ! 
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The printer's marvellous engine throws 
No rain-like thoughts of power 

On fields where yet gaunt Misery mows, 
And Crime is still the plougher. 

Still ever, ever task'd, O Lord ! 

Hours by the burning oil ; 
The pale mechanic's best reward 

Still brief repose from toil. 

The daylight of the English press 
Scarce gleams on spots obscure. 

Dark corners of the wilderness. 
Where crowd the English poor. 

Still ever, ever task'd, — the mole 

Among his fellow-men. 
In body unerect and soul, — 

The coal-pit's denizen : 
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For him and his, what knowledge,. Lord ? 

From earth's green face alway. 
Shut from the light of mind out-pour'd. 

As from the light of day. 

For ever task'd, for ever task'd, 

In England's world of looms. 
We ask as multitudes have ask'd 

In their live factory-tombs, — 

When will Thy wisdom. Lord, uncheck'd, 

The weaver s prison burst ? 
How shall the march of intellect 

Break down the walls accurst ? 

Our God and theirs ! bend down Thine ear 

To England's toil-worn men — 
Wlien wilt Thou in Thy strength appear. 

And in Thy justice, when ? 




LABOUR, WISDOM, UNITY. 

A GOODLY sight it is, young friend, 

Ab ever king beheld. 
To see the anvil's conjurer bend 

The white-hot bars, and weld, 
And deftly shape, as waxen thread, 
Within the roaring forge-light red. 

A splendid sight, to see his skill 

Impress that heart of steel. 
And mould it to his master-will, 

As it could know and feel ; 
While thoughts of beauty lighten through 
The sweat-drops which his brow bedew. 
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A noble sight, young friend of mine, 

To see him toil and tliink — 
A hero of a stalwart line, 

With heart too big to shrink 
From frown or foe, or aught save shame — 
Who rates with life Jiis spotless fame. 

A glorious sight as ever yet 
The high sun gazed upon — 

« 

To see such men as he, when met 

To do what may be done. 
By labour, wisdom, unity. 
Their country to advance and free. 
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SUNRISE. 



Unrisen, but with every thought to rise, 

The morning sun — as first in Paradise, 

Adam beheld his nearing presence flood 

The East with light— was coming like a god ! . 

An hour before, th' immense Pacific's track 

Was over-gloomed with clouds all dead and black : 

Now, by his smiles transmuted, there up-hurled, 

They seemed the barriers of some brighter world ; 

Long banks of gold and purple, — far between 

Whose sunder'd mounds, in tracks of liquid green 

Besprent with flamy dust, like paths of sky. 

Where many angels late had journeyed by. 

The Eastern realms of Heaven opened to mortal eye. 

1 gazed in rapturous, awed expectancy. 

To see the sun's first spring into that sea 
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Of molten gems ; and, every moment, came 
Change wondrous o'er that world of cloud and flame ! 
Those tracks, which only seemed as late disturbed 
By angels' feet, were crossed by steeds uncurbed 
And docile-reined, some riderless, and some 
Held back by hands of fire, as they were come 
For the god's chariot ; and wild shapes of life, 
Maidens all fear, and warrior forms in strife. 
Strange groups in mystic adoration bowed. 
And gorgeous and phantasmal Things of Cloud, 
Which in our earth have no similitude. 

Oil ! 'twas an hour for thought that should denude 
The human heart of its unsightly pride. 
And bow us down in worship side by side — 
The mightiest and the meanest. Him before, 
Whose love surrounds us ever, evermore, 
. In universal beauty. Hues of thought, 
Bea,uteous and mutable as those cloud-wrought 
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Transcendencies of glory seemed to fall 
Within my mind, but evanescent all, 
As rose that blessed sun that blessed morn ! 
Swiftly he rose, as one impatient borne 
On urgent mission of eternal good ; 
Swiftly, with brow which seemed a sudden 'flood 
Of bliss from heaven. I tliought of tlie fair land 
Whereon the glory burst, — how many a band 
Of patriots young and ardent she will have, 
Ordained all perils for her sake to brave, 
Wliom such a sunrise may inspire with hopes 
Of national triumph, which, before the slopes 
Of evening back receive tliat same day's sun, 
Shall all be realised, in Freedom's battle won. 

I tliought how many a bard of hers will watch 
The sunrise of her summer morns, to catch 
New glimpses of the wonderful ; and weave 
The splendours into song, all fit to leave. 
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Unfearing, to posterity. I thought, 

Harpur,* of thee — the rich things thou hast bought 

By sacrifice of peace and happiness : 

. Alas, that Nature would not sell for less ! 

And then a thought of my own blue-eyed boy 

Came, with a thrill half sorrow and half joy ; 

Then others, momentary, interflowing, 

A crowd of thoughts that set my heart a-glowing 

With throbs of joy it never felt before, 

Though tingling with a dim pain in its core ; 

And through that rush of transient thoughts there 
sprung 

A blessing on Australia, waxing strong 

With love for the Queen Isle — our beautiful and young. 



Charles Harpur, an Australian poet. 
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THE STRENGTH OF LIFE. 



The dreams of boyhood all were passed, 

The gorgeous light that shrone through all 
Had faded from life's track at last, 

Like sunshine from a prison wall : 
He stood alone, and faced the world — 

The wide, bleak world without a star ; 
And every scorner's lip was curled ; 

And heart was faint ; and hope was far. 

But — faint with disappointment's pang. 
And trust deceived and efforts foiled, — 

And bleeding now from misery's fang, — 
That heart yet lirmly beat and toiled. 

He gazed upon the desert way. 

And drew fresh life from resolute will ; 

For hope still smiled, though pale her ray, 

^ And Heaven was bending o'er him still. 
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And never failed that trustful heart, 

In conflict dark and suffering long, — 
Still striving for the higher part, — 

By every struggle waxing strong. 
The grim realities of life 

He met, with front as fixed and grim ; 
But well he cherished, through the strife, 

All gentle thoughts that came to him. 

And when, far up the sunny mount, 

« 

He rested like a traveller tired, 
His dearest joy was to recount 

The dreams that first his spirit fired. 
The glory of those dreams returned, 

All pure and tranquil, bright and free, — 
Not one rich hue that early burned 

Tinged by the trail of misery. 
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A COMMON GRIEF. 



A SIMPLE Irish maiden, with wild heart 

Exuberant of natural playfulness, 

Oft, holding in her arms a sweet-eyed child, 

8ung an old peasant dirge, in feigned distress, 

As to surprise the lovely face that smiled 

Into a transient shade of grief, that then 

Slie might, with fuller fondness, see it start 

Back into light and joy, when she again 

Looked up herself, from her sad-acted part. 

" 111 die, 1 11 die, TW die !" the maiden sung. 

And her bright face put on a mimic sorrow — 
" I'll die, I'll die, 1*11 die !'* until that young 
And pensive listener knew how she could borrow 
The tones and mask of mourning, and so grew 
Expectant of the mockery ever new. 
And learnt to lisp, with a pretended pity, 
The silly burden of the maiden's ditty. 
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And while her third blue summer's light 

Yet warmed that infant's brow, 
While yet the earth with flowers was bright, 
And nature seemed to know no blight, 

A sickness laid her low. 

A cruel and insidious sickness 

Laid low that gentle child — 
Low in her spirit's suflTering meekness. 
Low in her voice of softening weakness, 

And eyf s that patient smiled. 

Low in her mother's dear embrace ! 

And, with soft-drooping eye. 
She murmured, in that resting-place. 
Beneath that loving, watching face, 

" I'll die, I'll die, I'll die !" 

She feebly takes her favourite flowers 
From sister's hand and brother's 
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And feebly, as our grief oerpowers 
Our hearts, she lifts her eyes to ours, 
Her father's and her mother's. 

But not so quickly droop and fade 

The flowers she holds as she ; 
And morning's light, and evening's shade, 
Where now her little bed is made, 
But mark where it will be. 

The night of fitful moaning 's past. 

The day of pain is done ; 
We see the die of death is cast — 
We feel that she must go, at last — 

We say aloud, " she's gone !" 

There is a wealth for memory still, — 

Her quiet sojourn here — 
Her temper meek, her gentle will — 
The flowers of peace no worm may kill. 

Which made her life so dear ! 



A COHHOIT GRIBF. 

But fancy, in her limniiigs rare. 

Will hear the haunting cry 
Steal o'er that crown of sunny hair, 
Those sweet blue eyes, that forehead fair, 

" III die, 111 die, 111 die ! ' 
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THE EMIGRANT TO HIS WIFE. 



1 REMEMBER days all glowing, love, 

With sunshine and delight, 
When the tide of life was flowing, love, 

With many a sail in sight. 
I'll remember evermore, love, 

That long-ago of ours. 
When the sands along the shore, love. 

Were strewn with shells and flowers. 

What a nest of flowers that cottage was. 

The Severn's flow beside. 
Where, to see my rose, I used to pass 

At morn and eventide ! 
Oh ! thou little then didst dream, love. 

That other loving eyes 
Than thy white-haired sire's did beam, love. 

On all thy reveries. 
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And I could have watched for ever, love, 

Methinks, in secret so, 
If the spoiler's hand had never, love. 

There scattered death and woe ! 
And I think I see thee yet, love, 

As *midst thy garden flowers, 
When the sun seemed loath to set, love. 

And leave thy happy bowers. 



I remember, I remember, love. 

One later autumn eve. 
When the leaves of chill September, love, 

Had changed like things that grieve. 
How I saw thee sit and mourn, love. 

Where sat thy sire before ; 

With the crape about thee worn, love. 
Which told he was no more. 
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And my heart found voice in sorrow, then, 

Thy comforter to be ; 
And it sought no garb to borrow, then, 

For true love's sympathy. 
Soon unfeeling strangers came, love. 

Who bade thee thence begone ; 
And thy beauty and fair name, love. 

Were left to thee alone. 



Then I woo'd and won thee for my bride, 

%' 
Nor did more fondly vow. 

When we left the winding Severn's side, 

To love than I do now. 
In the city's depths we dwelt, love. 

Till half life's sands were run ; 

And fair children round us knelt, love, 
*Twas joy to gaze upon. 
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Still the memory of those early days 

Came fresh, and at all hours, 
How I used to steal unknown, to gaze 

On thee among thy flowers ! 
And misfortunes came at last, love. 

Which fell like tempest rain : 
But the sunlight of the past, love. 

Broke through the clouds again. 



Thou didst cling to me the fonder, love, 

Alone on ruin's brink, 
When the storm had burst asunder, love, 

Poor friendship's frailer link. 
I remembered 'mid the blast, love, 

Which rushed o'erwhelming on, 

Other days of light long past, love. 

And blest thee, faithful one ! 

c 
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Wheii I rose up from Affliction's bed, 

Hope beckoned o'er the sea, 
And how cheerfully the word was said 



That thou would'st go with me. 



As we watched the lessening shore, love, 
From 'mid the waves' unrest, 

To behold it nevermore, love, 
No murmur 'scaped thy breast. 



I remembered, on the billow rude. 

The happy Severn's side, 
By our little daughter's pillow rude. 

Even in the night she died : 
As they lowered her dust unurned, love, 

Down in the restless sea. 
To my brain that light returned, love. 

That blessed memory. 
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I remember days all glowing, love, 

With sunshine and delight, 
Now the sea is round us flowing, love, 

Nor land nor sail in sight. 
I'll remember evermore, love. 

Beneath a brighter sun. 
All those happy days of yore, love. 

Mine own beloved one ! 





HEAKT-MYSTERIES. 

Morning .ind Xight of Life 1 How gruiuUy wrtken 
Tlic memories of tlie liumblecl heart obscure ; 

How bends t)ie soul, that dcatli liad never slmkeii, 
That could all martyr-agonies endure — 
How bends it to its holy thoughts und pure ! 



Who has not suffei-ed humanly, O, God ? 
Fragrant alone is not the glorious rose : 

The meanest sufferer 'neath Thy chastening rod 
The flower-hung river of Thy blessings knows— 
Has quieted his soul-thirst where it flows. 
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Pleasures that ask more tears than grief demands, 

Griefs luminous with the radiant thoughts they've 
stirred, 

Like flowers cast on the sea by children's hands. 

Snatched back by elder ones, with step unheard, 

Bright with the briny drops — are so endeared. 



The lonely wretcli beside his dying child, 

There listening starkly for the moaning breath — 

There watching, in his helpless sorrow wild. 
That little wrestler with the giant Death, 
Girds his torn heart, its mountain load beneath ! 



He girds his heart, as would a hero gird. 

For morning comes, and the world's strifes begin ! 

What were the vulture to the demon bird 

Whose talons pierce the dove of peace within ? 
What were all other racks, to crush his sin ? 
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Yet humanly he suffers, Gracious God ! 

And finds sweet subcour in his speechless pain, 

Treading the path of thorns which all have trod — 
Looking to Heaven till break the clouds again, 
And resting on Thy love — never in vain. 

Morning and Night of life ! bright mystery 

That throbs, and thrills, and burns in Being's core. 

Lifting the young heart upward, as to see 
Some sky-born beauty seen of none before — 
Joy — if so named — where is thy priceless store ? 

Oh, art thou not a sunbeam lost in clouds, 
A hymn's soft echo where sin's footsteps fall. 

An angel's shadow in the world's wild crowds, 
A bright elusive mystery, after all ! 
But ever One will hear man's earnest call. 



THE HOME-BOUND SHIP. 



Morn brightened into rich and cloudless day, 
And beauty, resting full on earth and heaven. 
Seemed as just breathed from the Creator's love. 
The gallant vessel lay, with look of pride, 
As conscious that the hour, at last, was come 
For her glad journey back to England, bearing 
The home-sick homeward ; that sad farewell looks. 
From many a jut and point along the shore. 
Would follow, seeking on her poop, for faces 
To vanish soon for ever. Hark, eight bells ! 
And see her " meteor flag,'' for the last time. 
Rise in the sunlight of this Southern Land, 
Which, too, bears England's Union, floating o'er 
The spot where landed first our countrymen. 
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Now, friends and kindred ! take your last farewell, 

Press close your beating hearts ; nor let false shame 

Lock up the tears that flow, to fertilise 

The heart which has true love enough for tears. 

Now the boat waits for those who go ; and ye, 

Dwellers in Sydney, who lose friends to-day, 

May hold them by the hand no minute longer. 

Now, come and watch their bark go out to sea ! 

With loud and cheery song, the seamen lift 

Her anchor, 'neath the pilot's watchful eye ; 

Already her loose sails in white festoons. 

Are stirred by the fresh, favourable breeze. 

Which breaks in glittering fragments the small waves 

Against her trimly-painted sides : and eyes 

Are watching for her earliest gentle start 

Upon her long, long journey. "Off she goes ! " 

The iron keeper has let go his hold, 

And cometh home, with the crew's heightened song, 

From his long post of safety in the sea. 
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Behold yon group upon the tide-left reef 

Under the Fort which bears Macquarie's name, 

And burlesques England's power, and shames lier pride. 

Yon group, with farewell signals waving white 

To passenger who answers, with the same 

White symbol of quick-recognising love ; 

As down the harbour glides the noble ship. 

With canvas set, and colours flying gaily. 

Those snowy handkerchiefs are waving still. 

And still are ansv/ered from her starboard quarter. 

Till round dark Bradley's wooded Head she's lost. 

" A pleasant passage to her ! " in the words 

Of every sailor, bidding an old friend. 

When outward bound, farewell — " A pleasant passage 

To her ; " and may she reach a happy land ! 



A PICTURE OF LOVE. 



TiiKRE were two gentle lovers, whose young hearts 
A love co-aged with their lives had knit 

In a pure intimacy, which no arts 

Of worldly interest shaped or shaded, it 

Was to their souls as fragrance to the rose, 

Or sunshine to a summer day's repose. 



They were not beautiful, save that you deem 
All beautiful, whose souls* unfearing truth 

O'er-lights their happy features, who ne*er seem 
What they are not — bright with tbe joy of youth ! 

Nor were they rich, nor one of rank above 

The other — there was nought to chill their love. 
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Of dear-linked friends the only children, these 
Dear ones together had been reared, by sweet 

Sisterly interchange of offices 

Maternal ; both their mothers trained the feet 

Of both to walk— showed both the garden flowers, 

And taught both voices to call both homes " ours." 

When unwean'd children, danced in the glad arms 
Of their young parents, they would fondly start 

And laugh, each at the other ; and no charms 
Had the new toy for either, if apart, 

When older grown ; and ever side by side 

They gathered flowers, at morn or eventide. 

They grew in love and loveliness — for they 
Each to th* adoring other loveliest seemed 

Of all on earth ; years passed, nor brought, to prey 
On their wreath'd hopes, a single grief; they dream'd 

Of nothing earthly fairer than their lot — 

If guilt and pain were near, they knew it not. 
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Ere yet the bloom of youth was dash'd from ol! 
Their spirits, they took up the Churcli's bonds, 

I* 

And chose a home where pride ne'er came to scoft' ; 
Though it had scorn subdued — a pulse responds 
To the soft influence of a blameless life, 

« 

In hearts most deadened with disdain and strife ! 

How blest were they ! — in that full, unrestrained 
Communion of their inmost souls, which made 

All Paradise which they of this world gained. 
And bred no hopes their sweet peace to invade. 

Save hopes of heaven, which still they felt would be. 

Oh, bliss ! — that love's pure immortality. 

Their lot was lowly — 'mong the labouring poor 
Born, educated, link'd by all life's ties. 

To die, and be lamented ; to their door 

No splendid idler's chariot rolled : the wise 

And mighty ones who stirred the world, seem'd far 
From them, and glorious-bright, as evening's star ! 




THE MANIAC TO HIS LADYE LOVE. 



The summer light in love's warm skies, 
When all the world lies fair before us ; 

The tears that start from star-like eyes 
When Sorrow's winter darkens o'er us ; 

Common are these as sun and cloud, 

Alike to lowly heart and proud. 



But ne'er was known so deep a joy 

As nature unto us bequeathed, 
Such splendour, free from all alloy, 

As o'er our passioned souls was breathed ; 
Oh ! few of mortal birth could guess 
Earth e'er contained such blessedness ! 
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How bright, beyond expression's power, 
On my young heart thy beauty rose ! — 

How poor were likening thee to flower, 
Or gem, or star 'mid Heaven's repose — 

Too mean were Fancy's rainbow dyes. 

Thy form of light to idealise. 

In trembling wonder long I gazed : 
And oft in that wild trance alone 

I strove 'gainst hopes presumptuous raised. 
Startled at thoughts I dared not own : 

Ev'n then, what holy rapture thrilled 

My soul, with love's first voicings filled ! 

And thou did*st breathe that one rich word. 
Which told those high hopes were not vain ; 

The same new heaven of feeling stirred 
Thy heart, that gladden'd mine to pain. 

And in that truth all confident 

We grew, whereon our beings leant. 
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Where the green wood-walks loneliest led 
We wandered at the moonrise hour, 

In Pan's hushed haunts, inhabited 
Only by insect, bird, and flower. 

And when we parted, oh, how sweet 

Mom's light, for us again to meet ! 

The day in brighter glory broke ; 

The rose a richer fragrance gave ; 
With sweeter song the birds awoke ; 

More lightly rolled the fountain wave ; 
All nature wore a happier guise, 
Illumined by thy seraph eyes. 

A foul and feai*ful change there came ! 

Thy divine eyes no longer smiled ; 
Thy sweet voice sounded not the same ; 

Thy looks grew haggard, strange and wild. 
I knelt to thee, adoring, still, — 
But knelt 'mid thousand shapes of ill. 
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A foul and fearful change there came ! 

On me demoniac hands were laid, 
Smiting my soul with pointed flame — 

Cursed voices mocking, wjien I pray'd, 
For now I knelt in prayer to th^e — 
And madness knelt and pray*d with me ! 

Ah ! who shall say a grief has been 

Unutterably great as ours ? — 
The earthquake where fair homes were seen, 

A poisonous blight wJiere grew sweet flowers, 
Ruin so drear ne'er left behind 
As that which spreads o'er heart and mind ! 



The leprous horror which has crept 
0*er me and this world's light so long 

Shall surely yet away be swept. 

For death's all-reaching hand is strong ; 

The fiends that tore our hearts in twain 

Shall die, and we be one again. 



I 
i 
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Yes, yes, sweet love ! some moony cave, 

In heaven's mysterious solitude, 
Will ope for us beyond the grave, 

With love's immortal blossoms strew'd ; 
In some Elysian bower we yet 
Shall meet, as in life's spring we met ! 
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ON READING MRS. NORTON'S "DREAM." 



And have thou faith in human nature still, 

Wrong'd by the world, by those beside thee more ; 

Thy glorious woman's heart and poet's skill 
Are left thee, greater, grander than before. 

Hew hast thou honoured womankind in this — 
Wringing a wisdom from thy grief, when man 

Had sunk in dark misanthropy o'er his. 

Though never such his safer peace could ban 1 

Still is our dimmed world beautiful, and love 
A high and holy thing, to thy fair mind ; 

Though in the greenwood droops the wounded dove, 
Though the heart's faith, sworn sacred, fails to bind. 
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LOVE'S HOME. 



Man may build his walls of granite, high and splendid 
to behold ; 

Underfoot, in crimson glory, have the carpet's wealth 
unrolled ; 

And the ceiling flowered with gold may raise, to grace 
each gorgeous room ; 

But, alas ! for these, heart-nestled love will choose not 
there a liome. 

Man may single out a cottage nook in some lemotest 
vale, 

Where the breath of flowers at* morn and noon, 
sweet-burdens every gale ; . 

May select the fairest earthly spot of f ragance, light 
and bloom ; 

But, alas ! for these, heart-nestled love will choose not 
there a home. 



6H love's homk. 

Oh ! it matters not where dwell we, so the voice of 

love be nigh, 
Still to mingle tones of henvenly pence in Borrow's 

deepest sigh : 
With one sheltering bosom, warm and true, a tig for 

princely dome ; 
And a clinging heart is aye the sweetest flower to 

deck love's home ! 
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THE MURDERED WILD BOY, 

AN OLD settler's STORY. * 



Loud talk ye of the savages 
As they were beasts of prey ! — 

But men of English birth have done 
More ravage things than they. 

I'll tell you of one horrid deed, 
Worse than the wild attacks, 

You've painted in such midnight words. 
Of the poor outraged blacks. 



* " In September, 1794, some accounts were received from the 
Hawkesbury, which corroborated the opinion that the settlers there 
merited the attacks which were from time to time made upon them by 
the natives : it being now said that some of them had seized a native boy, 
and, after tyingf him hand and foot, had dragged him several times 
through a fire, until his back was dreadfully burnt, and in that state had 
thrown him into the river, where they shot at, and killed hhn."— Collins' 
Jlistory of New South Wales. 
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A horrid deed and cowardly 
As barbarous men e'er did, 

Which not one Christian Englishman, 
In Jesus' name, forbid ! 



Upon the Hawkesbury's fertile banks, 

Full fifty years ago, 
I had a settler's home, and oft. 

The black man for my foe. 

Yes, oft they came — and well they might- 

In muster strong prepared. 
To teach us we should not possess 

Their soil's ripe fruits unshared ; 

And they, in desert corners driven. 

Crouch tamely in disgrace 
Till hunted by the fire-arm'd men 

From every hiding-place. 
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'Twas at the time that sinful strife, 

Tween the wild tribes and us, 
Was felt to be an evil grown 

Dark and calamitous, — 

One mom a native boy was found, 
Whom some mischance had thrown 

'Mong us, his father s enemies, 
Alas ! too sure his own. 



They seized him, bound him hand and foot, 
And there were son and sire, , 

And brothers — all bom English — who 
Burnt his young flesh with fire ! 

Through a high-blazing pile, in sport 

They dragged him to and fro. 
Loud cursing, when the tortured child 

Shrieked out his maddening woe. 
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Then, in their crime capricious, they 

Unbound each little limb. 
And dragged him to the river's brink 

And bade him leap and swim. 

Imploringly he raised his eyes ! 

Then crept into the stream. 
And yielded to the paining wave. 

With loud, laugh-echo'd scream. 

Adown the river floated he. 
Farther, and farther down, — 

But when they, disappointed, saw 
He .would not not sink and drown. 

The murderous musket was upraised. 
With gesture tierce and wild — 

The bullet pierced his throbbing heart !- 
So died that murdered child. 
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YouVe read of Indians* cruelties, 

Hoping the tale untrue, 
Yet felt the horror in your blood. 

Changing your young cheek's hue. 

But of a bloodier deed than that. 

In books you never read — 
Ah, me ! it haunts me day and night, 

And will, till I am dead ! 



MMmmmmmmmm 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW. 



I REMEMBER pleasant places, with the sweets of Eden 
filled, 

Where the sun for ever cloudless rose, life's flowery 
paths to gild ; 

, Where no gentle heart had wept, no generous spirit 
had been bowed. 

And the voice of Joy was ringing, like the lark's song 
in the cloud. 



I remember days of sunshine, when no shadow smote 
the brow, 

And the world looked pure and beautiful, — how 
changed its aspect now ! — 
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When around . were dear companions, with bright 
smile and guileless breast ; 

And we dreamt of sorrow only, ever waking to feel 
blest. 

I remember, I remember, — but what matters it to-day? 

There's no spot of bloom to gaze on now along my 
desert way ; 

And those tones of love and gladness which so blest 
me long ago — 

They are silenced, like the linnet's song, by Winter's 
blasts of snow. 

I remember nought so pleasant as the place I'm 
journeying to. 

Where the lost ones wait more beautiful, youth's 
friendships to renew ; 

In my dreams I've seen them nightly through these 
many, many years, 

Waiting for me in those realms of light undimmed by 
human tears. 



THE BEAUTEOUS TERRORIST. 



" She was beautifal. It was not the beauty which 
dazzles at first sight, but that which fascinates the morei 
the laore it is regarded. 

" A blonde, with a pair of blue eyes, serioua and 
penetrating, under a broad and spacious forehead. A 
delicate little nose ; a charming mouth, which showed, 
when she smiled, two rows of very fine white teeth. 

"It was, however, her countenance ae a whole which 
was the attraction. There was eomething brisk, vivacione, 
and at the same time ingenuous in her rounded face. She 
was girlhood personified. NotwithstAuding her twenty- 
six years, she seemed scarcely eighteen. A small, slender, 
and very graceM figure, and a voice as charming, silvery, 
and sympathetic as could be, heightened the illusion. It 
became almost a certainty when she began to laugh, 
which very often happened. She had the ready laugh 
of a girl, and laughed with so much heartiness, and 
so unaffectedly, that she really seemed a young lass of 
sixteen. 

" She gave little thought to her appearance. She 
dressed in the most modest manner, and perhaps did 
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not even know what dress or ornament. was becoming or 
unbecoming. But she bad a passion for neatness, and in 
this was as punctilious as a Swiss girL 

" She was very fond of children, and was an excellent 
schoolmistress. There was, however, another office which 
she filled even better, that of nurse. When any of her 
Mends fell ill, Sophia was the first to offer herself for 
this (difficult duty, and she performed that duty with such 
gentleness, cheerfulness, and patience that she won the 
hearts of her patients for all time. 

" Yet this woman, with such an innocent appearance 
and with such a sweet and affectionate disposition, 
was one of the most dreaded members of the Terrorist 
party. 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

*" Sophia Perovskaia belonged, like Krapotkine, to 
the highest aristocracy of Russia. The Perovski are 
the younger branch of the family of the famous 
Basumousky, the morganatic husband of the Empress 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, who occupied 
the throne of Bussia in the middle of the last century 
(1741-1762). 



" Such was the family to which this woman belonged, 
who gave such a tremendous blow to Czarism." — 
Underground Bussia, 
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Soft as the morning's pearly light, 
Where yet may rise the thunder-cloud, 

Her gentle face was ever bright 

With noble thought and purpose proud. 

Dreamt ye that those divine blue eyes, 
TJiat beauty free from pride or blame, 

Were fashioned but to terrorise 

(J'er despot's power of sword and ilame ? 

Beware 1 Those beauteous lineaments 
Of girlhood shrine a force sublime, 

Wliioh moulds to fearful use events. 
And dares arraign Imperial crime. 

A fear was in the peasants' eyes, 

A palsy smote both tongue and hand ; 

A network of police and spies 

O'erspread the tyrant-tortured land. 
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The dungeons swallowed all our best — 
Who next should perish none could say ; 

A thousand victims of arrest 

Were torn from us one summer day. 

The Judges, sworn to guard the right, 

Interpreted the tyrant^s bent : 
Though cleared by witnesses of light, 

'Twas hard to save the innocent. 



The Senate, in its ordered state. 

Might free — its voice inspired no awe ; 

Acquittal did not liberate — 
The Autocrat annulled the law. 



The tender, sweet Enthusiast, 

The bright-eyed maid with hero's soul, 
Had watched the thickening shadow cast 

O'er all the land, in death and dole. 
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Dark warfare ! — oh, how pitiless ! 

What else for them ? — no right of speech, 
No right of meeting for redress, . 

No right the rights of man to teach ! 

How plead their cause in burning words ? 

How arm*d in just rebellion rise ? 
Where gleam a million servile swords, 

« 

Where prowl for prey a million spies. 

To counsel, organize, sustain 
To plan escape, to lead attack, 

Her steady hand and luminous brain 
Were ever Onward — never Back J 



Her voice was like a holy bell 
Calling to highest sacrifice ; 

When black disaster heaviest fell. 
She stood all smiles to pay the price ! 
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Baffled surprise and bold escape, 

Endui'ance long, at last are o^er ; 
The Monster's jaws insatiate gape, 

Whose cry for blood is ever " More !" 

The hunters close around her path, 

Her forfeit life is in their hands ; 
She neither bends before their wrath, 

Nor braves her captor's hireling bands. 

She meets her fate serene and still. 

Above all earthly hopes and fears ; 
If once her eyes the teardrops fill, . 

Her mother's grief unlocks the tears. 

The mockery of trial came. 

And follow'd swift the words of doom ; 
But ignominy, woe, and shame 

Were far from her — her dungeon-tomb 
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Held spiritual companions ; there 
A light, which others could not see, 

Shone in her heart, and everywhere — 
To die was only to be free ! 



Six days no friendly face came near, 
No sister's clinging arm, no word 

From all the loved ones reach*d her ear — 
Her mother's voice no more was heard.* 



Six days the weeping mother sought 
To see her sentenced child in vain ; 

Their eyes ne'er met till she was brought 
Forth in the daylight — to be slain ! 



* " Sophia Perovskaia's mother, who adored her daughter, hastened 
from the Crimea at the fir^t announcement of the arrest. She saw Sophia 
for the last time on the day of the verdict. During the five other days, 
under one pretext or another, she was always sent away. At last she was 
told to come on the morning of the 15th April, and that then she would see 
her daughter. She went ; but at the moment when i^e approached, the 

grison door was thrown wide open, and she saw her daughter in truth, 
ut upon the fatal cart."— UHdert/round Hnssiu. 
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She stood beneath the felon rope — 
Her beauty felt the hangman's hand ; 

But, steadfast in her life-long hope, 
She only saw " the promised land ! " 

The promised land of Truth and Right — 

The holy cause of Freedom won ! 
She only saw the far-off Light, 

And heard the people marching on ! 

She stood — her cheek rose-lighted still — 

A moment, calm and iron-willed ; 
Then all of Ker which Power could kill 

Was mercilessly crushed and killed. 

The scaffold had its radiant prey. 

The Despot's minions breathed secure — 

The proud and haughty went their way. 
Spurning the dead so young and pure. • 
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But souls like hers survive the fate 
Which tyrants in their might decree, 

And ever live to animate 

The nations struggling to be free. 

Purged of the dross of earth, the lire 
Of one great spirit's holocaust 

Will thousands wake to patriot ire — 
Will raise to life a patriot host. 
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THE SILVER WEDDING DAY. 



FiVE-AND-TWENTY years are gone 
Since our hearts were joined in one ! 
Thou the day rememberest — 
Day of days most richly blest — 
When, my Sweetest and my Bravest, 
Thy true heart to me thou gavest. 
With that faith unquestioning 
Which has silver'd everything, 
Five-and-twenty years ago ! 
What escapes from nameless woe. 
And what blessings positive. 



In the silver meaning live ! 



Like a hand stretch'd out from heaven, 
Thy sweet love to me was given. 



THE 8ILVER WEDDING DAY. 

Had I never known its light. 

When so little else was bright ; 

Had I never felt its truth, 

In the bitter toils of youth. 

Oh ! how different might have been 

All of that dear day and this — 
All the pictured past between^ 

All rny sorrows — all my bliss ! 

How the light of memory gives 

All thy girlhood's beauty back ! 
Ever fresh the rosebud lives — 

Ever blooDjing on life's track ! 
Time may thin the soft brown hair, 
Touch the cheek so dewy fair, 
Send a dimness to surprise 
Those for-ever-trusting eyes ; 
But thy rosebud 
And thy womr 
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BOUNDING O'ER THE SUMMER SEA. 



Bounding o'er the summer sea, 
Breezes blow, breezes blow ! 

Happy thoughts and fancies free 
Come and go, come and go ! 

Happy thoughts of Love's surprise, 
Breezes blow, breezes blow ! 

Fancies of the loved one's eyes, 
Beaming so, beaming so ! 

Bounding like a joyous spright. 

Through the foam, through the foam ! 

Like a bird before the night. 
Winging home, winging home ! 

Will they meet us, child and wife. 
Bud and rose, bud and rose ? 

He who counts the sands of life 
Only knows, only knows ! 



TRUST 



Thou know'st, Thou know st, O Lord of life, 

How few the victors are ! 
Who strive and stumble in the strife, 

Thou seest, though from afar. 



Thou seest the tears in sorrow shed, 
Though lost to mortal sight ; 

Thou seest the way the wanderers tread, 
Though in the darkest night. 




BISMARCK. 

What all-consuming love of fatherland 
Inflamed his heart and nei'ved his tireless hand, 
As day by day he drew, in conscious pride, 
Light from all sources, strength from every side ; 
While yet he urged his silent quest of power, 
Foreseeing, 'midst the blind, the crowning hour, 
How in liis giant's work he planned and built. 
Unswayed by fear and undismayed by guilt, 
Proud Austria curbing by Italia's blow. 
And striking down the open Gallic foe ; 
Appraising at low cost the " iron and blood," 
So the <<trong ramparts stay the sui^ng flood. 
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While foams the wild democracy all round, 
And the new Empire rises arm'd acd crown'd ! 
Yet oh, how little all which men call great 
Has blessed men's homes, or form'd a happy state 
In what faint letters on the scroll of Fame 
Will be inscribed the world-resounding name, 
How far from those who hold the highest place, — 
Tlie benefactors of the human race ! 




i 



SEVENTY. 



Three score and ten, — the weight of years 
Scarce seems to touch the tireless brain ; 

How bright the future still appears, 
How dim the past of toil and pain ! 



In that fair time when all was new, 

Who thought of three score years and ten ? 

Of those who shared the race, how few 
Are numbered now with living men I 



Some fell upon the right, and some 
Upon the left, as, year by year. 

The chain kept lengthening nearer home- 
Yet home ev'n now may not be near. 
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But yesterday I chanced to meet 
A man whose years were ninety-three,* 

He walked along the crowded street — 
His eye was bright, his step was free. 



And well I knew a worthy who. 
Dying in harness, as men say, 

Had lived a hundred years and two,t 
Not halting on his toilsome way. 



How much of action undesigned 
Will modify to-morrow's plan ? 

The gleams of foresight leave us blind. 
When we the far-off path would scan. 



* Captiin Sadlier. R.N., who died in Liverpool, New South Wales, 
a^ed96. 

t Mr. John Robertson, a worthy Scotch gentleman, who died in 
Sydney, aj^ed 104. 
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What task of glorious toil for good, 
What service, what achievement high. 

May nerve the will, re-fire the blood. 
Who knows, ere strikes the hour to die ! 



The next decade of time and fate, 
The mighty, changes manifold, 

The grander growth of Rule and State, 
Perchance these eyes may yet behold ! 



But be it late, or be it soon, 

If striving hard we give our best. 

Why need we sigh for other boon — 
Our title will be good for rest. 



SOLITUDE. 



Where the mocking lyre-bird calls 
To its mate among the falls 
Of the mountain streams that play, 
Each adown its tortuous way, 
When the dewy-lingered even 
Veils the narrow'd glimpse of Heaven : 
Where the morning re-illumes 
Gullies full of ferny plumes, 
And a woof of radiance weaves 
Through high- hanging vaults of leaves ; 
There, *mid giant turpentines, 
Groups of climbing, clustering vines, 
Rocks that stand like sentinels. 
Guarding Nature^s citadels ; 
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Lowly flowering shrubs that grace 

With their beauty all the place — 

There I love to wander lonely, 

With my dog companion only ; 

There indulge unworldly moods 

In the mountain solitudes ; 

Far from all the gilded strife 

Of our boasted " social life," 

Contemplating, spirit-free, 

The majestic company 

Grandly marching through the ages— 

Heroes, martyrs, bards, and sages — 

They who bravely suffered long, 

By their struggles waxing strong, 

For the freedom of the mind. 

For the rights of humankind ! 

Oh, for some awakening cause, 
Where we face eternal laws. 
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Where we dare not turn aside, 
Where the souls of men are tried — 
Something of the nobler strife 
Which consumes the dross of life, 
To unite to truer aim, 
To exalt to loftier fame ! 
Leave behind the bats and balls, 
Leave the racers in the stalls, 
Leave the cards forever shuffled, 
Leave the yacht on seas unruffled, 
Leave the haunts of pampered ease, 
Leave your dull festivities ! — 
Better far the savage glen. 
Fitter school for earnest men ! 



^?G904 






Oh ! 'tis not that thy form is fair, 
Thy eveiy motion light and grace ; 

'Tis not the glory of thy hair — 
Tis not the sunshine of thy face. 

The spell that holds me, fond and true, 
Is that dear self unspeakable — 

That something which is always you— 
In simplest acta most beautiful. 

What is it, love!— I cannot tell ! 

Those honey'd lips, those passion'd eyes, 
X kiss because I know so well 

The heart that to my heart roplies. 



TO INEZ. 

With thee I walk the crowded street, 
With thee I roam the travell'd sea ; 

A thousand lovely forms I meet, 
But never, never one like thee. 

The burden of ray future years — 
It may be more than I can bear ; 

But where the darkest cloud appears 
Thy love will beam the brightest there. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF TOIL. 



Radiant as the summer morning, 
Spotless as the new-blown rose, 

Stood she, with a beauteous scorning 
Of the prizes Wealth bestows. 

Yet her mien was more than queenly, 
Rich in all the grace of youth — 

One who could do nothing meanly, 
Born to live for love and truth. 

With a look of sweet defiance 
In her large, bright azure eyes ; 

And the pride of self-reliance 
Thrilling through her low replies. 
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Hand and fortune he had offer'd, 

Never dreaming, in his pride, 
That the splendid state he proffered 

Would be meekly thrust aside. 

Nobly %9Cii, with riches laden, 

Ordering but to be obeyed, 
He had stooped to woo a maiden 

Proudly owning Labour's grade. 

Proudly stood she in his presence, 

Listened to his lordly voice, — 
Seemed it that her acquiescence 

Was assumed, beyond her choice. 

But her woman's true discernment. 

Wisdom of the guileless heart. 
In all things of love's concernment. 

Gave her strength to bear her part. 
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Womaii^s light of soul unerring, 
When the soul's unsoiPd by wrong, 

In the purple tumult stirring 

Her young bosom, made her strong ! 

All tlie promptings of her nature 
Told her she was worthy of 

Higher place than titled creature, 
With»»o resting-place in love. 

Proudly stood she in her beauty. 
Softly fell the words she spake ! 

" No, my Lord ! I owe you duty 
Higher far, for honour's sake ! 

" 'Twere not meet that I should stumble 
In the dazzle round me cast, 
Or forget the mean and humble 
Ties that bind me to the past. 
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" You have all that wealth and station 
Bring to crown the favoured few ; 
And fair women's adoration, 
And men's homage, as your due. 

" But my life, — it is the holy 

Gift of Him whose love endures ; 
And 1 dare not cast its lowly 
Hopes of happiness on yours. 

" Were I of all else forgetful. 

Could I bear the speechless pain 
Of your wearied eyes regretful, 
And your kindreds cold disdain? 

" Oh, no, no ! the future never 

Would to-day*s enchantment own — 
Our two paths are two for ever, 
Each to other still unknown.*' 
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THE DAUGHTER OP TOIL. 

Proudly, one of Labour's daughters, 
Turned she £rom his haughty face, 

And, like drop in ocean's watere, 
Dropped among her toiling race. 

Who would say she chose in error, 

Could the sum of future years 
Be reveal'd, as in a mirror. 

All the changes, smiles, and tears 1 




THE CRY OF " LAND r 



" Land, land !" the joyful cry at last, 
Long watch and lonely waiting past : 
What home-tied heart can understand 
Our joy-burst at that cry of " Land !" 



" Land, land !" The land that looked so far, 
Where blooms the glorious waratah. 
Where all is nev/ and all is bright, — 
The land of all our hopes, — in sight ! 



" Land, land !" It seems but yesterday 
The world's expanse before us lay ! 
And can it be those seas are crossed 
Since England to our eyes was lost ? 



" Land, land !" The heart is borne on wings. 
And like a bird its gladness sings ; 
And can it be tliose moons have waned. 
And we the promised land have gained 1 




THE FLAG. 



FwNG out the flag — our virgin flag, 
Which foeman's shot has never rent, 

And plant it high on mount and crag, 
O'er busy town and lonely tent. 

Where Commerce rears her stately halls, 
And where the miner rends the rock. 

Where the sweet rain on cornfields falls. 
Where pastures feed the herd and flock. 

Still let it float o'er homes of peace, 
Our starry cross — our glorious sign ! 

While Nature's bounteous gifts increase. 
And Freedom's glories brighter shine. 



BROUGHAM. 



Hh stood erect in manhood's golden dawn, 

His work — to free the slave, t* instruct the free ! 

He stood, and saw the Nineteenth Century born, 
With all his gifted life's renown to be. 

Unknown, yet did he dream of coming years ? 

Was there vouchsafed to him, as through the rents 
Of the black cloud of ignorance and tears 

All round, some dim foreknowledge of events 

That were to make his time, so stored with strife, 
The birth-time of great thoughts to stir mankind. 

And wake the nations to a nobler life — 

The moving power, thro* all, his marvellous mind. 
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Bow'd in the dust ! the thunderous, snow-crow n'd grand 
Old head that bow'd to none in its stern pride ; 

Silent in death ! the voice that shook the land, 
Ere Waterloo was fought or Nelson died. 

But yesterday he stood amongst us still — 

A giant of a generation past. 
All obstacles receding from his will. 

All schemes of good in his conceptions cast. 

Is it a jealous weakness, looking far 

To find its idols, which obscures th' array 

Of circling lights, where disappeared this star— 
Which sees no equal where he pass'd away ? 

Not that he match'd in statecraft lesser men, 
If statecraft be the mastery of the hour ; 

But that the stature of the citizen 

Still rose above the statesman flush'd with power ; 
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And that his strong heart's sympathies went out 
To meet tlie struggling millions of his race ; 

And that he never paused in fear or doubt 
To raise his fellow to the freeman's place. 

Look down tlie muster-roll of death, and say 
What name Is written greater of his peers — 

Peel, Lyndhurst, Canning, Wellington, and Grey t 
What greater shall arise in after years ) 



THE MARTYR TREE * 



Right through its heart the fire's red teeth 
Had gnaw'd and torn their cinderous way ; 

The sap still mounted from beneath, 
Its tortured ribs to bind and stay. 

And there the grand old tree remains, 
In garniture of glistening leaves, 

Rejoicing in the winds and mins ; 
But o*er the past it never grieves. 

« 

And still it rears its martyr form, 
And still it wears its crown of green. 

And still it braves the thunder-storm. 

Though through its heart the fire has been. 



* Addressed to a turpentine tree on the estate of Faulconbridge, Blue 
Mountains. The bush fires had burnt a hole throu^rh its fciant trunk lar^e 
enough to admit the passage of a man ; yet it was flourishing in growth 
and foliage. 
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TO ARABELLA G., OF SACRAMENTO. 



You ask me why I love you, Sweet ! 

Go, ask the silly moth that flies 
Into the burning flame, to meet 

A death unpitied, why he dies ? 
Since mother Eve first ask'd the reason, 

What lover ever yet could tell ? 
But love, like fruit when out of season. 

Is sweet without a reason. Belle ! 
I love you, Sweet ! because 'tis nice 

To cherish thoughts we can't disclose, 
Because the sunbeams melt the ice, 

Because the bee will rob the rose. 
Because the lark will seek the sky. 

Because the water finds the well ; 
I know no better reason why 

I love you, but I love you, Belle ! 



HOMEWARD IN THE TROPICS. 



Cheerily o*er the tropic sea, 

All cheerily ! 
Merrily homeward journey we, 

All merrily ! 



Silvery voices o'er the sea 

Call you and me ! 
Many a voice of childhood's years 



Stirs us to tears. 



Happier will their accents fall 

In hut and hall ; 
Many a time when faces dear 

Again draw near. 
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Sunnier lands we leave behind, 
And still may find ; 

Lovelier than old England none 
Beneath the sun ! 

Merrily sing the songs we knew 
When life was new ; 

Cheerily 'neath the tropic moon, 
All hearts in tune. 



Merrier yet our songs shall be, 

Beyond the sea ; 
Merrier faces laughing round — 

The lost ones found. 

Merrily o'er the moonlight sea ! 

Yet, 'midst our glee. 
Others that weary wait behind, 

Recall to mind. 
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Merrily o*er the moonlight sea, 

All merrily ! 
Cheerily homeward journey we, 

All cheerily ! 




LIFE ON THE MOUNTAINS. 



Listen to the blustering rain, 
Beating on the window-pane ; 
Stamping with hobgoblin tread 
On the iron roof o'crhead ; 
Coursing through the forest wild — 
Through the trees in gloom up-piled ; 
Dashing, splashing, down the gully, 
Bent on desolation fully ! 
How it drenches, drives, and pours ! 
What a night for out-of-doors ! 

Is not this, my Princess, grand — 
Cottage life on mountain-land ! 
Yet the situation, dearie, 
Might be far less snug and cheery ! 
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See, before the blazing logs, • 

How untroubled sleep the dogs ! 

And how happy pussy purrs, 
Sitting in her queenly furs ! 
What care they for wind and rain. 
While the hearthrug's their domain ? 
And, with fancy-lighted look, 
You are bending o'er your book. 
Only raising those soft eyes 
When you deign to drop replies — 
Contradictions, phrased so mildly, 
To my comments, scatter'd wildly. 
Fairer picture who could paint, 
Than my little household saint ? 
Let the tempest rage outside, 
You and I are satisfied 
To be safely housed together, 
Independent of the weather, — 
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Independent of the haughty, 

Hectoring world that is so naughty. 

And have we no visions pleasant 

Of the playful lyre-tail'd pheasant, 
As some neighbour bird he mocks 
Down among the gully rocks. 
In the evenings cool and grateful, 
When the storm and all its hateful 
Gusts of fury are forgotten ? 

And of rambles where the rotten 
Trees of ancient giant mould, 
Feird by ruthless storms of old. 
In their robes of golden moss, 
Stretch their shattered limbs across 
Runlets of sweet water purling 
Through the ferns in beauty curling, 
Down four hundred feet or more 
I^rom our mountain cottage door ? 
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And of rambles on the ranges, 

Where wild Nature's aspect changes, 

Every step we onward take 
Though the tangled flowery brake, 
Every step we press the sweet 
Woof of flowers beneath our feet ; 
Shapes dissolve and colours mingle — 
Wooded slope to rocky dingle ; 
Trees by tempest toss'd and torn, 
Long ere living man was bom, 
Standing still on steadfast root ; 
Currant bushes gemm'd with fruit ; 
Soft clematis, forming bowers, 
With its wreaths of pearly flowers ; 
And the waratahs in state. 
With their queenly heads elate, 
And their flamy blood-red crowns, 
And their stifi'-frill'd emerald gowns ; 
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And Australia's Christmas trees, 

Budding to the wooing breeze ; 

And the robins and the thrushes 
Flitting through the fragrant bushes 1 

And as still we ramble onward, 
Where the forest opens sunward, 
Where the mountain grasses spread 
Carpet fit for queen to tread ; 
And the mountain stream for ever 
Runs impatient for the river, 
With the brightest of bright faces. 
Into bowery hiding places ; 
Out again like child that knows 
He is loved where'er he goes ; 
In cascades of crystal leaping, 
Ever still its glad course keeping — 
What a world of joyous life ! 
You remember, don't you, wife ? — 



LIFE ON THB MOUNTAINS. 
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Scenes of beauty, peace, and love, 
With the blue still heaven above ; 
Pleasant rambles, days of light ? — 
" Yes ; but how it rains to-night ! " 





^[INNIE, darling, far away, 

Fondly clings my heart to thett ; 
Farther, farther, day by day, 

Yet mj Minnie stays with me. 
When the sun goes down at sea. 

In his cloud-niade golden train 
Minnie's love-lit face I see, 

Jlinnie comes to me again. 



.Minnie, darling, where thou art, 
In my dreams 1 linger yet ; 

Oh, how could we ever part ? 
Oh, how can we e'er forget t 
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AVlifMi the lonely deck I tread, 
\N'ith the midnight heaven above, 

< >Vr me shines thy star-like head, 
Ij\ the breeze I feel thy love. 

M innie, darling, think of me, 

AN' hen the summer days decline ; 
'J'liiiik how soon the time will be 

When my eyes shall feast on thine, 
\N'l»pn my lips shall press thy lips, 

When my arms shall hold thee fast ; 
V'ruel seas and lonely ships 

'] hings for ever with the past. 



II 



A MOTHER'S GRIEF. 



Softly, faintly, 
Floating on tlie solemn Sabbath air. 

Came a voice, low, sweet, and saintly, 
Laden with a mother's prayer. 



Holy, holy. 
Father, Thou who mark'st the sparrow's fall, 

Save my child, now sinking slowly. 
Slowly sinking, past recall. 



Baby beauty ! 
Father, give me strength my load to bear ; 

Teach me. Lord, my chasten'd duty ; 
Fathep, hear my sobbing prayer. 



A MOTHERS GItlEF. 

Baby, baby ! 
Mother never had so dear a child ; 

Other hearts as broken may be 
Never one with love bo wild. 

Father, Father ! 
Hear my prayer — and yet I know not hoi 

Prayer can help my life, — oh, rather 
Take me with my baby now. 
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THE MOUNTAIN GRAVE. 



The railway's heavy- freighted trains 
Go by, like giant things of life, 
Fresh from the fields of human strife ; 



But there the wilderness remains. 



The free, wild creatures of the wood 

Scarce heed the trains that past them glide, 
The trains that never turn aside 

To break their peaceful solitude. 



All wild beyond the one dear spot, 

Where loving hands, for his dear sake, 
A garden for the dead will make — 

For Death himself a garden plot. 
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The lyre-bird from the ferny glen, 
At morn and evening softly calls ; 
The rains but bring the waterfalls ; 

And never comes the noise of men. 



They rent the mountain's rocky breast, 
Still toiling through the silent hours, 
To make a bed for forest flowers — 

A bed for his unbroken rest. 



All night they toiled to make his grave. 

With pick and spade, all through the night ; 
They made it by the fitful light 

The clouded moon in pity gave. 

A lonely spot we chose for him — 

Along the lonely path that led 

Our footsteps to his lonely bed. 
His corse we bore, with eyes all dim. 
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With tear-dimm*d eyes, and hearts like lead, 
We gently laid him down to sleep — 
We left him for the grave to keep, 

Until the grave gives up its dead. 

Fit resting place for him whose soul 
Was gentleness itself, who trod 
His humble path in fear of God, 

And sought no higher earthly goal. 



EPITAPH. 



Softly rests his fever'd brow, 
Earth can give nor more nor less. 

All that we remember now 
Is his life of gentleness. 








NELLIE. 



When all is silent, far and near, 
And midnight's mantle o'er me falls, 

I hear a voice none else can hear — 
My Nellie through the darkness calls. 

The morning breaks ! I gaze upon 
Old Father Mississippi's tide ; 

I tread the shore, but not alone — 
My Nellie's form is at my side. 

wander by Lake Michigan, 
And see where fire once swept the land, 
A city built by restless man 

In a child's lifetime^ vast and grand. 
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NELLIE. 

But in Chicago's halls of trade, 

Where Mammon leaves no mortal ir^f. 

Where fortunes in a day are made, 
My Nellie's voice is calling me. 

On, on, through Winter's snows that swcM^p 
And drift around Canadian farms : 

On, on, the Rapids foam and leap,— 
A magic name my memory charms. 

At last, in wondering pride, I see 

Niagara's eternal Falls ! 
But, 'midst the scene entrancing me, 

My Nellie for her lover calls. 

Thou shalt not call in vain, my Sweet ! 

Oh, soon I'll come across the sea ; 
And, Nellie darling, when we meet 
How lost in bliss we two shall be I 



THE STRONG MAN. 



Like a rock that breasts the sea, 
Firm he stood, in front of foes ; 

To his friends a sheltering tree 
That in changeless beauty grows. 



Firm alike ta friend and foe, 
Firm in gentleness and faith, 

Firm in " yes " and firm in " no," 
Firm thro' life, and firm in death. 
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TO A WILFUL CHILD. 



Bright child of passion ! Thou 
Art born no idle part to play ; 

Defiant eye, imperious brow — 
How much they say ! 

Even in thy mother's arms, 

The frowns of a set purpose rise 

Behind the smile that charms 
Her doatin^ eyes. 

What will thy future be ? 

The sunny land that gave thee birth 
Holds fairest fields for thee, 

Of all on earth. 

Here starry Science throws 

Her light o'er wide unfathom'd seas ; 
New depths for her disclose 

New mysteries. 
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And thou niay'st win a place 

Among the mighty wrestlers whom 

The Powers of time and space 
Shall crown and plume. 

And thou may'sb lead the just, 

Contending for thy country's cause ; 

And build the people's trust 
On righteous laws. 

All prizes of the land, 

All noble strife, all grand emprise — 
A world, fresh to thy hand. 

Before thee lies. 

There's nought thou may's not be. 

If thou canst match tlie eagle's flight ! 

'Tis well .we cannot see. 
Dear child of light ! 



As sadly we are thinking 

Of some it still will light. 
Our beauteous Southern Crofs is sinking 

Atlown the Southern niglit. 



Kesplendent constellation ', 

Australia's oliosen sign, 
When first the yearnings of a nation 

Throbb'd through this land of mine ! 

How fondly will they greet thee — 
The loved ones left behind— 

To think our weary eyes still meet thee, 
With thoughts of them half blind ! 



AT SEA. 141 



The Tropics* golden splendours 

Are gone, like starry dreams ; 
And onward Ursa Major renders 



For us his long-lost beams. 



The winter-robed Pacific, 

Deep-surging on the Horn, 
The midnight iceberg's gleam terrific, - 

Are things in memory borne. 

But other thoughts we're thinking. 
Cross of our Southern night ! 

Our hearts, Australian still, are sinking 
With thy retiring light. 



THE PATRIOT. 



Fair women cast sweet flowers before his feet ; 

From all the housetops 'kerchiefs gaily waved ; 
Ten thousand voices haiFd him in the street ; 

In blear-eyed joy the monster Rabble raved. 

The town was mad with triumph where he passed, 
The very flags flew out as wild with glee ; 

The fesv who dared dissent fell back aghast, 

Like weeds washed past by that tumultuous sea. 

A year ! — and jibe and jeer, and savage yell 

Salute his ears ; and missiles rank and foul 

Fall thick about him where the garlands fell ; 

No cheer breaks through the monster Rabbles 
howl. 



THE PATRIOT. 14.*^ 

And yet it is the same unswerving soul ! 

He only kept his faith when others changed, » 
And heeded not in scorn the ominous roll 

Of jarring threats, from foes and friends estranged. 

He only kept his onward path, when they. 
Who could not see the grandeur of his aim, 

Turned to the new-fledged creatures of the day, 
And drank their slanders, feeling not the shame. 

So ever rise the Feeble 'gainst the Fit ^ 
So ever first the noblest blood is shed ; 

So surged the hungry waters round De Witt ; 
So tortured France was robbed of Danton's head. 



GONE. 



'Tis over — thou art gone — so far !* 

More distant scarcely could'st thou be, 

If now thou wast a beauteous star, 
Lighting the desert left to me. 

** Love and for ever ! " Oh, how light 
The words that had such power to bless ! 

And still the vision comes as bright. 
But never more for me to press. 

Gone ! — bitterly I know 'twas wise 
That we should tlius be torn apart ; 

But who shall change our destinies, 
Or pluck thine image from my heart ? 



RAGGED JANE. 



My ragged Jane is rough and brown, 

Her words are few, and plainly spoken ; 
She never wore a silken gown, 



For her no hearts were erer broken. 



But ragged Jane is true as steel, 

Her bosom heaves with pure affection ; 

A woman like a Queen may feel, 

Whose wardrobe will not bear inspection. 



To feed the hungry Jane will give 
The biggest half of her own dinner. 

And never ask the way they live. 

Nor draw the line *twixt saint and sinner. 



I 
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She loves all dumb and helpless things : 
The little children cling about her : 

Poor neighbours tell their sufferings 
To Jane, and cannot do without her. 

I would not give my ragged Jane 
For all the peacock ladies going. 

She knows the way to banish pain — 

What she don't know is not worth knowing. 




THE WANDERERS. 

Somewhere, Father, we shall find 
Resting-place for weary feet ; 

Tender hearts and faces kind, 

Somewhere, Father, we shall meet. 

Bitt«r smites the blinding rain ; 

Winds, how cruelly they blow ! 
But the Spring will come again ; 

Dearest Father, grieve not so ! 
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TO CLARINDA. 



The sun-burst *mid the heart's sweet showers, 

Which love alone may know ; 
The grief-surviving, precious flowers, 

Where nothing else can grow — 
The fairer of Misfortune's bowers 



Will still on us bestow. 



I care not what the heartless say : 

I spurn the busy train 
Who point to Joy's untold decay, 

And talk of Folly's pain : 
Ah ! wiser and more blest than they, 



The slave that licks his chain ! 



TO CLARIXDA. 149 



I care not who in wealth may shine- 
I heed not Pleasure's call ; 

I pause not ev^n at Wisdom's shrine, 
Nor fear what may befall : 

I only feel that thou art mine 
Unchangingly through all. 



Even as a trampled flower, of brief 

Existence in the field, 
Our mingled souls remain in grief. 

Our sorrows unrevealed : 
Thou art the Bloom, I am the Leaf 

And Love the Light we yield. ♦ 



Birmingham, 1835. 







BLIGHTED LOVE. 



Like sunbeams of an angry day, 
Which seem to weep their warmth away ; 
Like waves which winds at midnight make, 
Chasing the moonbeams o'er the Lake — 
Waves of a breath, which tremble forth 
In hidden beauty, but to die 
The moment they would cling to earth — 
Are young hearts doomed to love and sigh, 
A flower of Hope — and hope so brief : — 
Which shaken, sheds the seeds of grief. 
A beam of peace, which passes by 
Before the mourner s cheek is dry ; 
A beauteous dream of sweet distress 
Is all the happiest here possess; 
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Then, think ye, if so fleet and vain 

The most which Fortune's favourites gain, 

Oh ! think ye, what must be the fate 

Of the despised and desolate, 

O'er whom the blight of love is hurled. 

Left withering in a smiling world. 



Birmingham, 1834 
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THE VOICE OF SIN. 



Eather, and lyilt Thou welcome back 

The weary wanderers home, 
Who faint on sorrovr's thorny track 

As through the world they come 1 

Father, Thy gracious smile impart 

Even to a wretch who feels 
The world's thick darkness round his heart 

While at Thy feet he kneels. 

Father, I have offended Thee, 

And done unholy things ; 
From Thy own justice shelter me, 

All under Thy own wings. 

Father, make peace with me, and take 

A rebel to Thy breast ; 
O, for a bleeding Saviour's sake, 

Give to the weary rest. 
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STANZA. 



High-destined daughter of our country, thou 
Who sitt'st on England *s throne in beauty's morning, 
God pour His richest blessings round thee now ; 
And may the eyes that watch thy glory's dawning, 
With hearts right glad and loyal, proudly scorning 
All that dare hostile to Victoria be, 
Daily behold new light thy name adorning, 
So may'st thou trust thy people's love for thee. 
Queen of this mighty land, Protectress of the free. 



21st June, 1838. 



AN ENGLISH SCENE. 



A fountain's face the feathery moss 
In a green sheet had crept across, 
And covered half the low wall, piled 

Like a grot's ruins round about it ; 
And 'mong the wild grass flowers grew wild. 

Beside a stream which gush'd from out it. 



H igh o'er it grew a grand old oak. 
Which ne'er had felt the tempest's stroke. 
Whose heavy arms, though sorely wrinkled 

With age, yet wore a shining robe 
Of young green leaves which softly twinkled 

In the last light of day's low orb. 
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Beside the fountain-stream a child 
Sat musing 'mid the flowerets wild, 
A boy of beauty, with blue eye 

Fix'd on the bubbling waters, where 
He, wondering, saw a pictured sky, 

Himself the only angel there. 

The streamlet flow'd in murmurs soft 

A down his father's cottage croft. 

The primrose 'neath the hedge-row smiled. 

On either side the daisied green, 
The woodbine up the thorn was piled 

Just as it every spring had been. 

The cottage had a happy look, 
A picture meet for poet's book. 
Its yellow walls rose opposite 

The way-side oak, and round it grew 
Laburnums, half concealing it 

» 

With yellower bloom from strangers' view. 
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And o'er its time-touch d thatch was seen 
The blossoin'd fruit-trees* richer sheen ; 
The top& of bee-hives shone below 

Under an ivy-cover'd shed, 
And all seem'd there as long ago 

'Twas planned by those who now were dead. 

The lilac in its splendour gleamed 
Along the holly-hedge which hemm'd 
The garden round ; a low settee 

Of neat trimm'd boughs stood near the gate, 
'Neath a young breezy aspen tree 

On which the peasant parents sate. 

Though the croft's length between them lay. 

And traveller who pass'd that way, 

They loved to sit at sunset there 

And watch the lonely passer-by, 

And think what earthly joy or care 
Might light or dim the stranger's eye. 



SONG. 



Oh ! sweet to young eyes is the moonlight of summer 

While yet they're undimm'd by a sorrowful tear, 

When love to the bosom is but a new comer, 

And the world*s thousand pathways all flow'ry 
appear. 

And blest is the heart's joyous springtide of feeling, 

The light of sweet thoughts then encircling the brain, 

As at love's holy shrine in the moonlight weVe kneeling, 
« 
Illumines so much it ne'er brightens again. 

But a cloud which we mark'd not obscures the pale 
moonbeam, 

While turn we our eyes to the wild roses nekr, 

Still bright and unclouded agp,in she will soon beam 

And summer's wide landscape as lovely appear. 
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Not so will the heart, when the darkness of sorrow- 
Hath once o*er it gathered, be light as before ; 

Though the cloud of to-day seem to pass ere to-morrow, 
'Tis known, hath been felt, is a stranger no more. 




TO AN OLD POCKET-BOOK, 

Which was Given to the Author on leaving 
England, by W . . . H . . . . 



The star which brightens through the breaking storm. 

In solitary beauty hath a charm 

For him whose eye discovers its pale speck 

From off the writhing vosseFs sea- wrenched deck, — 

A charm which o'er reviving scenes will dart, 

And almost master manhood's resolute heart, 

Recalling, with the magic of its beam — 

Sudden and vivid — dreams of childhood's dream ; 

The home, the very same sweet home he left — 

The lights and shadows which were wont to shift 

Before his eyes years, many years ago, 

When oft he wander'd in the starlight's glow. 

Ere his lone heart the wide world's ills had proved. 

With those who lov'd him and were his beloved. 
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And, like that star, uiy friend's old pocket-book 

(Though gone thy outward gloss and worthless thou), 
Upturned unthinkingly — thy time-worn look 

Breaks through the tempest of my bosom now, 
And brings bright pictures of the past to mind, 
Faces all smiles and hearts for ever kind. 
Yes ! we were happy when I first saw thee. 
Both — he who had thee then in keeping, he 
Who now will keep thee as his parting gift ; 
But that brief season of the soul flew swift ; 
Both had our troubles ere we parted — both 
Bore hearts of unmatured and withered growth 
Away in heaviness : though sun and rain 
For him, may now have brought the flowers again ; 
Such is my prayer and hope — that Misery 
Left him with Fortune when she follow'd me ; 
But, oh ! the sight of thee recalls the sunny 
Moments which flew uncursed by strife for money. 



THE FIRST NIGHT AT SEA. 



Serene and sweet the moonlight rose* 

Along the sea so lonely, 
While yet the blush of day's bright close 

Died o'er wide waters only. 

From out their world of mystery 
The stars were softly stealing, 
And the young billows playfully 



O'er ocean's realms were reeling. 



And fair and fast with branching spars 
And snowy canvas sweeping, 

In queenly beauty, 'thwart the stars, 
Our ship her course was keeping. 



* Calm and sweet the moonlight rose.— Campbkll. 
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Ah, then the weary thinking heart 
Witli cold prophetic heaving, 

Began to feel how large a part 

Of life's sweet things 'twas leaving. 

The riches pass'd as valueless. 
Where long we idly wander'd. 

Now shone in distant loveliness 
As o'er the past we ponder 'd. 

The smiles of welcome on our way 
In life's unclouded morning — 

The tears of parting yesterday — 
Grew lovelier now returning. 

And memory brought not these alone, 
We look'd back oh a hundred 

Springs of delight which were our own 
Till by that parting sunder'd. 
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And as we gazed on all which grief 
Yet strove love's chain to weave o'er, 

Tlie heart renounced its cold belief — 
That we had nought to grieve o'er. 

So richly the lost treasures glow 

We prized not while possessing ; 
We see too late so much of woe 

Which might have been a blessing. 

And fair and fast our bark rode on 

Bright morning open'd o'er us ; 
But 'midst the light of sea and sun 

A darkness roll'd before us. 




LIFE'S EARLY JOYS. 



Life's early joys ! the auaimer clouds 
Whicli hang about the moon, 

As-e not 80 beautiful as they, 
And perish not so soon. 

We seek the flow'ret'a resting-place, 
And deem its breath and bloom 

Enough to gladden man's estate, 
Ere taught our common doom. 

But when we see the spoiler sport 
With the sweet lives of flowers, 

We feel the heart with trembling wake 
Within their ruin'd bowers. 
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We wander in the night of snow, 
'Neath winter's thronging stars ; 

And wing on blessed thoughts away 
From all which misery mars. 

But scarce that joy's pure influence warms 

The bosom, when the world, 
In cold and gloomy pictures, back, 

O'er the mind's depths is hurled. 

We meet some gentle one, whose eye 

Speaks of a loving heart. 
And joy seems come with crowning light 
Now never to depart. 

Alas, the e^rthliness of love ! 

A thousand ills o'erwhelin 
The spirit 'neath her guardian's wings 

In love's own starry realm. 
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Joys pure and deep may be reserved 
Yet for Life's calm decline : — 

I know not and I dare not doubt 
But such may yet be mine. 




SONG OF THE AUSTRALIAN SETTLER. 



Our home is in the wild bush far, 
Of peaceful spots the boonest, 

Where the kangaroo and emu are, 
Which flee the white man soonest. 

Our hearts are round our rude home knit 

In love too pure to perish. 
For a tyrant ne'er polluted it. 

Nor chill'd the hopes we cherish. 

Our native land remember'd yet. 
By stronger ties ne'er bound us, 

For the soil with exiles* tears we've wet 
Which now spreads plenty round us. 
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Our home is where the wandering black 

And all wild things come nearest, 
Where the household charms which cheer life's track 

And human ties are dearest. 

Our bev'rage the clear stream supplies, 

Which down the mountain dashes ; 
And the wheaten damper well we prize 

Fresh from the white warm ashes. 

We sleep on beds of sweetest straw, 

Th' opossum cloak thrown o*er us, 
And a happier hearth glad eyes ne er saw 

Than nightly glows before us. 
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THE SEA-BOY. 



Poor little orphan ! thou dost go, 

Seeming with heart at ease — 
Rejoicing ev'n because 'tis so — 

To trust the treacherous seas. 
And thou hast paced that high ship's deck, 

In foreign climes, ere now ; 
And forth thou go'st again to seek 

Lands 'neath the Equator's glow. 

Thou'st seen that good ship's prow divide 

Old Ganges' sacred stream ; 
By island shores hast watch'd her glide 

Where conch and coral gleam ; 
Calcutta's streets of palaces 

Thou'st wander 'd through, alone, 

And 'neath Sumatra's spice-fraught trees 
Dreamt of the dear hearts gone. 
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From summer isles afar thou'st brought 

Bright shells and fine-wrought toys, 
Not deeming then such things were nought 

With none to share thy joys. 
And oft with happy thoughts of home, 

Thy little heart would burn — 
Thou hadst forgot no friend would come 

To welcome thy return. 

Alas, poor boy ! a bitter fate 

In childhood's bloom is thine. 
Though wealth and honour elevate, 

Thy fortunes thou'lt repine. 
For culture ne'er illumed thy mind, 

Life's sweets with thee were brief ; 
Thou ow'st to strangers even each kind 

Word whispered 'mid thy grief. 



UNHAPPY LOVE. 



Since I beheld my Helen last 

IVe known but misery ; 
Nor day nor night since then hath pass*d 

Without a prayer for thee. 

A pilgrim long in every zone, 

IVe sought the shrine of peace, 
And bade my heart in reason's tone 



Its constant murmurings cease. 



I've " crossed earth's central line," and dwelt 

In Oriental lands, 
Where wealth and honour have been dealt 

Into my willing hands. 
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IVe wandered where the Southern Cross 

Glows o'er th* Antipodes ; 
Far following the lone albatross 

O'er isle-besprinkled seas. 

But never 'midst Antarctic storms, 
When ocean's wrath was swelling, 

Or 'mid th' equator's burning calms. 
Have I forgot my Helen. 

And time shall leave thy beauty's trace 

Still fresh in memory. 
Though Scotia's hills or Helen's face 

I never more may see. 



FRAGMENT. 



Who in a stormy night has look'd out long 
On the surrounding darkness, held by thought 
Of some heart-wringing grief or horrible wrong, 

Which out of agony awful calm had wrought 
Within Life's tranced depths ; he knows how gladly 
The blackest shades of midnight then were sought 

As most congenial ; and who pines most sadly 
In poverty's cold gloom, will ever seek 
Remotest haunts of sorrow, where least madly 

The world rejoices at his tear-dimm*d cheek. 
How beautiful that virtue in the poor 
Which meets grim misery resolutely meek, 
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Not turning evil against the evil-doer, 
But winning to the light of good alway 
Him, whose blind wrath to his discomfiture 



Is turn'd by Providence, as day by day 

It pleads Love's cause before the world by acts 

Speaking more eloquently than words e'er may. 

Like moonlight calm on mountain cataracts 
That makes ev'n terror lovely, human love 
Irradiates this world's wild and barren tracts. 



Clothing the waste in smiles ; but not above 
The force of ill are all who strive 'gainst evil — 
And ever they were few who strongly strove. 

Still Fraud and her foul progeny shall revel 
'Mong desolate hearts, defying Love's mild power 
And crushing man to misery's hopeless level. 
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The dews of heaven are constant to the flower 
That blossoms in the desert's solitude, 
Though tempest ravage its sequester 'd bower. 

And shall not peace abide to cheer the good 

In their misfortunes : — Yes, sweet triumph crowns 

The true, who every trial have withstood : 

And Wisdom them in Fame's bright presence owns 

As her ethereal children : Liberty 

Smiles with such heroes at the oppressor's frowns. 

And I would weave a wreath — if it might be 

Permitted, or such glory needed more 

To embalm it than the love of all hearts free 

From guilt and superstition— I would pour 

My spirit's veneration in my verse 

For him who stands by Truth, though scorn'd and 
poor. 



A PLOUGHMAN'S TALE. 



" So you have robbed the pretty birds, my child," 
He said, and half upbraidingly he smiled. 
" And I have done the same,'* continued he, 
" When an uncaring, thoughtless boy like thee 
But our own house, the birth-place of my sire, 
One summer evening was destroyed by fire ; 
All in it perish'd, even our dog and cat. 
And I ne'er touch*d a birds' nest after that. 
Some little robins then I'd idly brought 
Home for my younger brother, as I thought. 
But, ah ! I found the cottage all in flames 
And burnt to death our darling little James. 
A frantic father's hand had snatch'd him out 
From the wild flames which clung his corpse about 
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But all too late — I saw him lifeless lie, 

So changed in seeming to my tear-dimm*d eye, 

As on his fire-disfigured face I gazed. 

That oft since then I've thought my brain was crazed ! 

My father seem'd to hug his desperate grief, 

Shut in himself, and shrink from all relief ; 

I saw him the next morning, when the sun 

In through our neighbour's window early shone, 

Shed bitter tears upon his borrowed bed, 

The first, the last, I ever saw him shed. 

But when his friends would try to comfort him, 

His eyes, though tearless, grew so coldly dim, 

A stranger would have said, nor err'd the while, 

Those weary eyes again could never smile. 

Methinks I see him yet beside the grave, 

When back to earth the coffin'd dust they gave. 

Raise his lorn eyes from off" his infant's bed, 

As if his misery then was perfected. 
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He lived not long — a fatal fixedness 

Of sorrow wore his heart away in less 

Than one short year : And I, alas, could not 

Contribute aught to lighten his sad lot. 

His faithful heart so loved my little brother, 

Because his life cost that of our dear mother ; 

And she had charged him, the last words she said, 

To love her child for her when she was dead." 

I know not why that cottager so old 

To one so young as I his story told : 

Perchance the throstle's nest, which caught his eye 

And caused his first remark, so powerfully 

Struck on remembrance that he said the rest, 

Scarce knowing whom he in such words addressed. 

I well remember, as he turned from me, 

I felt no easy shame myself to see 

With the poor plunder in my half-spoiled hat ; 

I, too, ne'er touch 'd a bird's nest after th'at. 
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MY NATIVE LAND. 



■ 
The moonlight of a milder clime 

Is round me pour'd o'er scenes sublime ; 

But I would fly from all earth's light 

And grandeur to behold to-night 

My native land. 

To-morrow's sun will beauteous rise 
In Australasia's summer skies ; 
But more than beautiful to me 
Would winter's wildest morning be 

In that dear land. 

And green woods wave which ne*er are sere 
In this December summer here ; 
But I would turn from Eden's bloom, 
To hail in winter's waste and gloom 

My native land 



It may be here that Britons find 
iScenea brighter than they leave behind ; 
But, oh ! the counter-charm f iJt home 
Is found not yet where'er I roam, 

O'er sea or land. 
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SONG. 



In sadness of soul thou hast mourn'd, O my mother, 

O'er the memory of friends who remain in that 
land, 

Where grow the sweet flowers on the grave of my 
brother 

That were planted, thou say*st, by my grandfather's 
hand. 



And oft have I sigh'd for their love who will never 
Know more than the name of your Mary to love, 

Though fancy has failed in each childish endeavour 
To picture their forms as in life they still move. 



Yet mourn not in solitude now, dearest mother : 
The gay-coated parrots are winging about, 

All happy, 'twould seem, in the joy of each other. 
And the sun-loving lizards are everywhere out. 
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Oh, cheer thee to-day, let us roam by the river, 

And startling the swans from its wild bowery 
banks. 

See their shadows evolve as its waves break and 
quiver, 

'Neath the cedars still standing in time-honour*d 
ranks. 

Then tell me some story of England, sweet mother, 

As we rest 'mong the flowers; or, if sorrowful 
still. 

In this world's fairest light we will dream of another 

Whose blossoms no tempest may scatter or kill. 




'*GONE OVER TO THE MAJORITY." 



[The following lines were written about the year 1869. The names »>re 
those of early Members of the New South Wales Parliament who at that 
time had died. Sir Stuart Alexander Donaldson was the first Premier, 
and he had served with distinction in the old Legislative Council before 
the introduction of responsible government. He was a fluent and forcible 
speaker, and a man of a frank and joyous disposition. Mr. George Robert 
Nichols was a member of the Donaldson Cabinet, and had sat in the old 
Council from the first election in 1843. He was esteemed the most Radical 
Member in those early days. Mr. James Macarthur, the representative of 
the famous Camden family, was a gentleman of blameless life and high 
personal honour, and an effective public speaker. Mr. Robert Campbell 
belonged to a family honourably known in former years as "the Campbells 
of the Wharf." He was several j'ears one of the Members for Sydney, and 
was Treasurer in one of the Cowper Ministries, Mr. John Hubert 
Plunkett held the oflice of Attorney-Gereral for many years before 
responsible government, and was afterwards elected to the Legislative 
Assembly. He was a man of a fine, generous heart, and with tendencies 
of mind strikingly Liberal for the times in which he lived. The lato 
Daniel Henry Deniehy was a member of the Legislative Assembly for a 
f^w years, and made several spteches which gave promise of a brilliant 
career, which was clo$>ed by an early death. The other Members alluded 
to were Mr. Thomas Whistler Smith, Mr. William Vandermeulen Wyld, and 
Mr. James Robert Wilshire. The verses are re-published without 
alteration.] 



Who holds his breath or feels a moment blind, 
When the cold thought intrudes upon the mind, 
Of those who strove with us but yesterday, 
Who now for evermore have passed away 1 
How many who were foremost in the race 
Have been translated to " another place !"' 
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How worthless seems the strife that will not cease, 

Viewed in the light of their unbroken peace ! 

They hear not Faction^s cheer or Clamour's shout ! — 
Recall the names that have been blotted out ! 

Who was more joyous, opulent of health, — 

More firm in hope, more sure of this world's wealth, — 

Who more exultant when the goal was won. 

More manly in defeat, than Donaldson ? 

And who remembers Nichols, and that face, 

Which in the heat of conflict wore a grace 

From the heart's kindness, — who remembers him. 

And does not feel the eyes a moment dim ? 

And brave Macarthur — brave in pure intent 

And honest deed, — who bore, where'er he went. 

Of all unworthy things a true man's scorn ; 

The English gentleman Australian born ! 

And the true Campbell — proud, courageous, good, 

Who lived by meaner men misunderstood. 
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Who loved the people with a Briton's pride, 
Who in the people's thankless service died ! 
And Plunkett, ever blythe of heart, and young 
In love of justice and in hate of wrong. 
Whose failings were of passion's generous cast, 
Who stood amongst us battling to the last ! 
And who will pass his lonely grave, nor weep 
Where Deniehy now sleeps the last long sleep 1 
Whose mind, a meteor to our dazzled sight. 
Blazed out, and vanished in the shades of night ! 
And other faces gleam from out the mist. 
Whose names were scored in Party's tattered list ; 
Many who mingled in our eager strife ? — 
Who thought of death in all that rush of life 1 
And of the disputants now reconciled. 
Shall we forget young Whistler Smith and Wyld ? 
Still lingering where the fatal seals are set. 
Shall we warm-hearted Wilshire's worth forget 1 



"aONE OVER TO THE MAJORITY, 



Al! these were with us — held us by the h&nd. 
Or 'mongst our adversaries took their stand ; 
Now rest they from our jangled politics,— 
Alas, how brief the space since Fifty-six ! 




FRAGMENT OF A PICTURE. 



A MAIDEN in a flowery nook — 

Her own bright spot of garden ground — 
Sat, sweetly studious o*er a book, 

By poet's story spell-like bound ; 
No palace-home was hers — a hut 

Beside a wild-named riyer*s flow. 
Within thick-wooded mount«,ins shut, — 

A slab-built dwelling lone and low. 

The child of a self -exiled sire, 

Who, long ago, companionless. 
Had settled with youth's soul of fii*o 

In an Australian wilderness ; 
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Sole offspring of a marriage made 

With one who young and beauteous died ; 

Another Gertrude seemed that maid, 
By new-found Susquehannah*s side. 

To-morrow, and a happy bride, 

She'll leave her native home, yet she 

By her sweet innocence pacified, 
Sits wrapt in dream of poesy. 



Twas Spring : a boding sunset flushed 

The evening sky, like painted words, 
Telling of morrow's storm ; unhushed 

Yet were those wilds so full of birds ; 
How like was that young maiden's heart 

To some sweet flower her hand did train. 
From which the sunbeams now depart, 

Left, soon to feel rude wind and rain. 
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Yet gladsome as the birds of Spring, 

Her spirit sang itself to rest : 
A guileless and unburthened thing 

That with God's goodness must be blest. 
And beautiful beyond all else, 

Twere to behold so pure a thing, — 
Oh, were it not that Sorrow tells 

Of fairest flowers first perishing. 

The morrow came, all happiness, 

And wedded to her love was she. 
And none stood round who did not bless 

That union fondly, fervently. 



Then wherefore falls that ill-timed tear 
Adown her soft and sunny cheek ? — 

The loved of her young life are near, — 
All she in this wide world would seek, 
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FRAGMRNT OF A PICTURE. 



And he, the chosen one of all, 

Who like a dream-shaped brother came,- 
He from this glad day forth shall call 

Her by dear woman's dearest name ! 
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THE EMIGRANT'S FAREWELL. 
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I GO, my native land, far o'er 

The solitary sea, 
To regions where the very stars 

Of heaven will strangers be. 



In some untrodden wilderness 

Of Australasia's land, 
A home, which man lias here denied, 

I seek at God's own hand. 
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I have a mother, ill and poor, 
A father, too, in years ; 

And have no parting gift for them, 
No, nothing, save my tears ! 

I leave them in a busy town. 
Where pale mechanics toil 

In irksome manufactories. 
Pent from the sun and soil. 



Fair visions, yet, my native land. 
Will o*er my lone heart come. 

Whene'er I tliink of friendship's haunts, 
Or childhood's peaceful home. 

Or love's delightful wanderings. 
Where she who shares my lot 

First pluck*d from 'mong the violets 
The sweet forg^t-menot ! 
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And oft the beauty of such dreams 

Will radiate o*er my heart, 
Till bitterly I weep to think 

We thus were forced to part. 

And Heaven two sinless infants lent, 
Whose graves are told with thine ; 

They came and went so angel-like, 
I dare not call them mine / 

But mem*ry, when her mystic chain 

Back o'er the past she flings. 
Nothing so beautiful as they 

From all its treasures brings. 

For their sweet sakes, my native land, 

Ev'n if I loved not thee, 
My heart would hover o'er thee still, 

Choose where my home might be. 
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Where will my home be ? — tis in vain, — 

I would not now be told ! 
Enough to know *tis God who will, 

In all, my being hold. 

I go, my native land, farewell ; 

To linger longer now 
Would make all else on earth less loved. 

Less beautiful than thou ! 



Oh, many are the glorious charms 

Beaming about thee yet, 
Which hold the wanderer's parting gaze, 

Where want and wealth are met. 

I do not know what lovely flowers 
May deck the New World's vales, 

But, though the brightest bloom around. 
If Spring no primrose hails. 
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Its absent beauty I sliall mourn, 

For I have loved that flower, 
And my heart's friend has loved it too, 

From childhood's earliest hour. 




SONNETS 
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SHIPWRECKED. 



Escaped from shipwreck, on a South Sea isle, 
Wh^re grew the bread-tree, a poor Briton dwelt. 
Living on pity which the savage felt. 
And hope, which pictured still his loved one's smile. 
A chief-boy chanced that pale one first to meet, 
Who brought him food prepared from choicest fruits, 
And led him forth to fountains cool and sweet. 
And show'd him all the islesmen's rude pursuits. 
He grew half happy with his uncouth friends — 
For many friends 'mong the dusk tribes he won ; 
And still some gentle boy his wants attends. 
Seeking for him all treasures of the sun. 
Years rolled away even so ; yet would he weep 
Wildly for his lost love beyond the stormy deep. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1841. 



Hail, Christmas, with thy harvest of gold sheaves ; 

Yet do I miss the winter icicle 

Bristling with crystal spears the cottage eaves ; 

The snow's appearances innumerable. 

With strange and radiant beauty clothing each 

Familiar object out of doors : the sound 

Of carol-singers nightly coming round ; 

The stock of Christmas comforts within reach 

Of th' English peasant. These and more I miss, 

But not ungrateful, whatever fortune prove. 

For the old English Christmas, with its kiss 

Beneath the mistletoe, its toast and ale, 

And heart-reviving warmth of social love, — 

With joy I this Australian Christmas hail. 
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A MIDNIGHT SCENE. 



Remote within the moonlight there was moored 
A ship whose shadow dash'd the shining deep, 
Else all serenely bright and unobscured 
By shade of wandering cloud, the waters sleep. 
Adown the various bays no visible speck, • 
Not even a distant oar's phosphoric dip 
Ruffled the field of lustre round that ship ; 
The lighthouse pouring o'er her lofty deck, 
Its streamy blaze, revolving, seem'd alone 
A thing of wakefulness. My view took in 
No stir along the shore to shake repose 
From the hush'd heart, or press a human groan 
From sensitive nature, 'neath remember'd sin 
And. suffering in this wilderness of woes. 
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TO JOHN BATTY, Esq. 



Soon thou return'st to England : and thy heart 
Glows at the sound of that far-honour d name : 
Yet stronger ties than those of country bind 
Thee to that land, all Briton though thou art. 
Sweet thoughts come with the national thrill of fame. 
Of home and loved ones left so far behind ; 
And I, but thou would *st chide, could shed sad tears 
At thy departure, though I dream we yet 
Shall meet again and talk, in after yeai*s, 
How chanc'd it first in a strange land we met ! 
Thou goest, and peace attend thy steps ; be thine 
A quick and tranquil journey o'er the deep ; 
I grieve not for thy going, but I weep 
Because thy kindly heart is torn from mine. 

Sydney, 22nd April, 1842. 
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HOME OF A BIRMINGHAM ARTISAN 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 



One of a brick-built row in street retired, 
A lowly dwelling, so for comfort planned, 
No foot of room was lost ; in nothing grand, 
Yet wanting nought the humble heart desired. 
Parlour — with creeping plants the window wired. 
The furniture soilless kept by woman's hand — 
In summer like some nook of fairy-land. 
For winter nights well hearth-rugg'd and coal-fired ; 
Snug kitchen in the rear, with childhood's sports 
Gracing the threshold, and the home-cured flitch 
Within — fair picture 'gainst the poor man's wall ; 
Ope to a garden-plot, not crowded courts. 
Such our mechanic's home : nor wanted stitch 
His decent clothing : and content blessed all. 
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TO W. A. DUNCAN, Esq., 

On Returning " Collins' History of New South 

Wales." 



It seems as I had chatted long with one 

With a warm heart and hoarv head, who knew 

Sydney when all beyond their ships was new 

To its self-cheering founders : and the sun 

Through the green depths of a "thick wood " had shone 

On us in leafy nook, the while he drew 

His unglossed pictures of that motley crew. 

Who more than Britain's flag planted upon 

These shores — her arts and virtues. And, tho' much 

Of crime and sorrow darkened the wild scene. 

Brightening there spread from the rough painter*^ touch. 

Heart-hues of goodness o'er the face serene 

Which pale Hope showed untrembling — beauties such 

As good men gaze on long when ages intervene. 
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LOVE OF LIBERTY. 



Earth's guardian minds in every age have hymn'd 

Thy praise, O Liberty, in words of fire, 

Enkindling as thy genius willed desire 

Of thine immortal honours, all undimmed 

In their unroused compatriots ! Death begrimmed 

By bigotry's devices — living pyre. 

Slow waste of life in dungeons, rackings dire — 

May crush the goodly-formed and lusty-limb*d — 

But touch not love of Liberty. So well 

Nurtured is this great love where great men be. 

What feeling else had nerved the patriot Tell ; 

Made the three hundred of Thermopylae ? 

And, oh ! may love of Freedom ever dwell 

Jn the bold Briton's heart, though poorest he. 
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TO THE REV. DR. LANG. 



Brave men who weary not in doing well, 

Early and late still labouring in the cause 

Of our humanity, beyond applause : 

Who hold their services too high to sell, 

And count all toil as honour : who propel 

The world, else moveless — these should give us laws 

Who in the onward march nor fear nor pause — 

The pulses of society which tell 

The ebb and flow of life. If freedom sprang 

In olden days to hail brave souls like these. 

While ignorance crossed their path and tumult's clang 

Still loudened — here 'midst all malignities 

Will not the spirit of progress bless thee, Lang, 

When men waste in all meaner services ? 
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FAVOURED CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH 

ARTISAN. 



Ours it hath pleased the Almighty to decree 

A lot ungear'd by wealth and worldly state, 

Nor us to mingle with the wise and great 

Hath He permitted : nor enriched are we 

With the pure gold of learning, nor kept free . 

From sorrow's heart-rack. But our pure Life's date 

God did in His all-minding estimate, 

Fix in a land " where men are proud to be !" 

What ! though not heirs to titles and broad lands. 

And barred from Homer's world, from Delphi's shrine 

Still, in the sunless manufactory, 

The pride of freemen strengthens our right hands. 

We might have been of Afric's race supine. 

In degradation born, in bonds to die. 

1843. 
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THANKSGIVING OF WORKMEN FOR 
BRITISH LIBERTY. 



We thank Thee, Father, Merciful Supreme, 
That Thou hast raised o'er us fair freedom's shield — 
At the red forge, the loom, or in the field — 
Whatever the demagogue's, the despot's scheme. 
Thy naipe we bless when bad men dare blaspheme ! — 
For this — our stronghold when 'gainst pity steeled, 
Hard masters seek the oppressor's rod to wield — 
The poor man's shelter in his need extreme. 
We thank Thee, Father, for each sacred right 
Won by brave patriots Thou didst raise of old. 
Whose glorious minds ne'er slackened in their might : 
When persecution's whirlwind round them swept. 
We thank Thee from the depth of hearts as bold 
In freedom's cause ! — our thanks, oh Lord, accept. 

1843. 
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